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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Problem 
This study has been undertaken to discover whether or not pupil 
success in various subject-matter fields may be predicted by reference 
to teachers' marks. Since the writer is engaged in the teaching of 
Latin and realizes the difficulties that some students experience in 
the mastery of the subject, he thought it would be interesting to make 
case studies of a large number of pupils and check the results of their 


1 who at some time during their 


efforts. The records of 312 pupils, 
high-school career had studied Latin I, were taken as a base to de- 
termine whether teachers' marks in Latin I might be used to predict 
pupil success in Latin II and III, English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. These records are not those of a select 
group but were picked at random. Therefore, they represent a cross- 
section of the undergraduate body. 

The student records that the writer has used in this study are 
those of the present members of the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. The members of the freshman class were excluded from this 


study as their records for the year were not as yet complete when the 


study was undertaken. 


ltaken from the files of the Salem, Massachusetts, Classical and High 
School. 
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Latin in the high school curriculum.-- During recent years many of 
the American colleges and universities have altered their entrance re- 
quirements to admit high school graduates who have not studied Latin. 


Out of 609 colleges in the United States listed by the U. S. Department 


of Education in 1922 - 1923 only 21) require two to four years of Latin 
for admission to the A.B. course. As a result many high schools have 
made Latin an elective in the college curriculum rather than a pre- 
scribed subject. This is sufficient evidence that Latin is now playing 

a relatively different part in the modern secondary school program of 
studies. Nevertheless, since there are some pupils who are interested 
in the study of Latin and others whose parents insist that they study 
Latin, teachers should be prepared to offer advice before the pupil 
begins the study of the subject as to the possibility of the individual's 
mastering the language. 

Latin droprouts.-- Out of every hundred pupils who study Latin in 
the first year of the four year secondary schools, 6 study it for two 
years, 31 for three years and 1) for four years or longer .= Thus Latin 
is a one year course for 31 pupils, a two year course for 48, a three 


year course for 17 and a four year course for 1). In other words &9 


schools drop the subject at the end of either the first or the second 
year. This would indicate that many pupils find the subject beyond 


| 
per cent of all those who begin the study of Latin in the secondary | 
| 
their powers of comprehension and should have chosen some subject other | 


lthe Classical Investigation, Part one, General Report, Chapter II, p. J 


ethe Classical Investigation, Part one, General Report, Chapter III, pe 3 
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than Latin. Failure to heed the advice of teachers, who know the schol- aaa 
astic ability of their pupils and realize the futility of their studying | 
Latin, results in the loss of time and effort on the part of these pupils. 


Subjects included in the study.-- Starting with a pupil's mark in 


Latin I, the writer has noted the progress that this same pupil has made i 
the fields of English, social studies, mathematics, science, foreign 


language, Latin I, Latin II, and Latin III as revealed by school records. 


English comprises English I, II, and III. 

The social studies embrace (1) community civics, (2) modern history, 
(4) United States history and government, and (),) commercial geography. 

Mathematics covers (1) algebra, (2) plane geometry, and (3) advanced 
algebra and review geometry. 

Science includes (1) general science, (2) introductory chemistry, 
(3) introductory physics, (l) general chemistry, (5) general physics, and 
(6) college chemistry. 


The foreign languages are French I and II, and Spanish I. 


The Grouping of Pupils 
Normal Curve.-- After all the pupils' records had been compiled, the 
writer's first duty was to translate the percentages received in the 
different fields into a five point system to determine what averages 
constituted an "A", "B", "c", "D", and "F" in the Salem Classical and 
High School. To accomplish this end the normal distribution curve of 7 
per cent "A's", 2), per cent "B's", 38 per cent "C's", 2h per cent "D's" 


7 per cent "Z's" was used.! With all averages compiled in the different 


Ip. Mi. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education,(New York, Macmillan 
Company, — 1927), pe 512 
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fields, the highest 7 per cent ranged between 92 and 98; the next 2h per | 
| 


cent between 8), and 91; the next 38 per cent between 73 and 83; the next 
2), per cent between 65 and 72 and the lowest 7 per cent below 65. 

Pupil progress.-- Pupils who received 92 and 98 in Latin I were 
grouped together and a record was made of their accomplishments in other 
subject-matter fields previously mentioned. Records of the "3B", "C", 
"D", and "F" groups were likewise made. The conclusions which were 
reached as a result of this study will be given in Chapter III of this 
book. 

Freshman subjects.-- Eager to know the prognostic value of the 
averages received during the first quarter of the freshman year and the 
final mark for that same year the writer took marks in English I, com- 
munity civics, algebra, general science and Latin I. These subjects are 
required in both the classical and scientific courses of the Salem 
Classical and High School. The results of the information received from 


this study will also appear in Chapter III. 


Literature on the Study of Latin 
The Classical Investigation.-- Chapter II will give a summary of 
what has been happening in Latin since the Classical Investigation. All 
Significant literature reported in the investigation will be discussed 
from the issue of September 192); to the present time. Although the in- 
vestigation reports that the primary objective in Latin teaching is, "the 


1 


progressive development of the power to read and understand Latin,"~ this 


Ithe Classical Investigation: The Work of the First Two Years, The 


Classical Journal XVIII (June, 1924), pp. 561, 567. 
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theory does not seem to be working very well in practice. The Uhl 
Eudes based upon reports from 85,000 pupils show that pupils devote 
more time to the preparation of Latin assignments than to the preparation 
of any other subject. Even with this expenditure of time there is ample 
evidence that really satisfactory results are not being secured in the 
attainment of this objective. 

will likewise contain a synopsis of the chapter, "Instruction in Latin,” 
taken from this monograph. It shows that the newer courses of study in 
Latin embody the recommendation of the Classical Report as to objectives, 
content, and teaching procedures. But the suggestions appearing in 
course outlines as to teacher and pupil activities which are to lend to 
the attainment of the primary immediate aim of the course, namely, read- 
ing and understanding Latin are not followed, however, to any appreci- 
able extent. 

Prognostic Testing.-- A survey has been made by the writer of all 
available material on prognostic testing in Latin. Chapter II will give 
a detailed account of the only article found, "A study of Latin Progno- 
sis," by Jacob S. Orleans and Michael Solomon. 

Acknowledgement is made to Dr. Roy 0. Billett of Boston University 
for his suggestions and corrections, made during his seminar course of 


1927 - 1928. 


ly. H. Uhl, "How Much Time for Latin", The Classical Journal XIX (dannary | 
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CHAPTER IT 
LATIN SURVEYS AND PROGNOSIS TESTING 
The Classical Investigation 
1. Statistical Status of Latin 


Section 1. Introduction 


The total enrolment in Latin in the secondary schools of the country fo 
the year 1923 - 1924 is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Education at 940,00 
This is approximately 27.5 per cent of the total enrolment of pupils in all 
secondary schools, including the seventh and eighth grades of junior high 
‘schools, or 30 per cent if these grades are not included. In the public hig 
schools nearly one-half of the Latin enrolment is in the ninth grade or belo 
while only one-fifteenth is in the twelfth grade. About 83 per cent of the 
20,500 secondary schools of the country offer instruction in one or more 
foreign languages. Of this number 94 per cent offer Latin, a slightly large 

| percentage than in the case of all other foreign languages combined. The 

number offering 4 years of Latin is more than double the number offering 3 
years of French, four years being the ordinary maximum time given to Latin 
and three years the ordinary maximum time given to French. 

Of the 609 colleges in the United States listed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education in 1922 - 1923, 234 offered courses in beginning Latin, 237 give 
teacher training courses in Latin and 214 require 2 - 4 years of Latin for 


admission to the A.B. course. 


Section 2. Secondary Schools 


Enrolment in Latin, Greek and Modern Foreign Languages in 1923 - 1924 
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Table I, given in the Appendix, gives the estimated enrolment in foreign 
ee etek in all public and private secondary schools of the continental 
United States in 1923 - 1924. The formulas used in arriving at these esti- 
mates were worked out by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

It will be noticed that the Latin enrolment is not only much larger than 
has been commonly thought to be the case, but is also a little larger than 


the combined enrolment in all other foreign languages. 


Section 3. State Departments of Education 
The following paragraphs contain some of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent out to the 48 state superintendents of public instruction to ascertain 


the attitude of the department toward the study of Latin. 


1....is in the main an agricultural state and needs develpment. The! 
traditional and aristocratic type of education we used to have has been 
a serious obstacle to our development. Although I have been a Latin 
specialist, I cannot be reasonable and at the same time try to promote 
in this state a type of education which does not fit 95 per cent of our 
communities and seems to have little value for 90 per cent of our young 


people. 


2. I believe that for most students some study of Latin can be made 
of great value. The first condition would be teachers who have the in- 
telligence to break away from some of the deadly, dull and orthodox 
methods. In view of the fact that one-third of all the pupils in this 
state who study Latin at all study it for two years only, I have a very 
definite and strong opinion that we ought to make what might be describe 
as revolutionary modifications in the work which we call upon these youn 
people to do in these two years in the study of Latin. 


5. The department has prescribed Latin as the only foreign language 
in high schools of three teachers or fewer, because it is the best singl 
foreign language for high school pupils to study. 


4. We believe that in the hands of competent teachers and with well 
organized material Latin offers very much of value to the high school 
student in correction with his English training and general culture. 


5. Where Latin is taught so as to mean something in education of 
the present-day American boys and girls, I am ‘distinctly friendly’; 
where it is being done to death by mediocre people or by people of narro 
view, or those who teach it for traditional reasons of for formal disci- 
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living during the next fifty years. 


6. We believe in Latin as an integral part of a cultural course in 
liberal arts. 


7. My slogan with reference to Latin is: ‘Offer it to everyone; re- 
quire it of no one.' 


8. The department is inclined to hold the view that justification 
for the large proportion of high school pupils at present studying forei 
languages cannot be made on the basis of direct and utilitarian values, 
except for a select few. The comfort to be found in the transfer values 
and the indirect usefulness is somewhat meagre. When weighed against 
other subjects which may be placed in the curriculum, the claims of 
foreign languages seem relatively weak in the light of fundamental ob- 
jectives. 


| 
9. The Commissioner holds that the high school should offer an @p- | 
portunity for youth to pursue the classical studies, and that it is a 
serious error to exclude Latin and to close to youth the entrance to the| 
study the influence of which is essentially paramount in literature. He 
is not unfriendly to the modern development of science and art depart- 
ments, nor to vocational courses, but on the other hand he has not for- 
gotten the significant contributions made to education by the classical 
scholarship of all ages. 


10. The department considers Latin of very great importance as a 
basis for sound scholarship, especially for such students as are to pur- 
sue a college course. The peculiar values of content and intellectual 
drill furnished by Latin are not to be found elsewhere. 


2. Aims or Objectives in the Teaching of Secondary Latin 


Section 1. Introduction 


The classical investigation was undertaken for the purpose of ascertain- 


ing definitely the present status of Latin and of preparing a constructive 


program of recommendations for improving the teaching of Latin in the second- 
ary schools of the United States. The first thing to do was to ascertain | 


the facts, good and bad, internal and external, by every means available and 


In 


The Classical § : A Preliminary Report," The Classical Journal, XVII 
|| (October, 1921), p. 16. 7 anes 
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then to make recommendations on the basis of these findings.* 


In organizing a course of study in Latin or in any other subject, the 
aims or objectives of the course should first be clearly ascertained and the 
the content and method should be so chosen as to provide conditions most 


favorable for full attainment of the objectives determined upon as valida.” 


Since the tendency is to begin the secondary period of education in the | 
junior high school, this may open the way for the earlier introduction of 
Latin with a resultant six year or five year course. But Latin in most 
secondary schools begins in the first year of a four year course and continué 
for four years. Therefore, the four year Latin course is taken as a basis 
this discussion. 

As 69 per cent of all pupils who begin Latin in the secondary schools 
study Latin for one or two years only, the work of each year should be so 
areeiized as to be worth while in itself. 

In discussing the objectives of the study of Latin it is necessary to 
emphasize the important distinction between ultimate and immediate objectiveg. 
Ultimate objectives are those which involve educational values upon which thé¢ 
justification of Latin as an instrument in secondary education must depend, 
namely, those abilities, knowledges, attitudes and habits which continue to 
function after the school study of Latin has ceased; for example, the ability 
to determine the meaning of an unfamiliar English word derived from Latin. 
Immediate objectives are those indispensable aims in which progressive a- 


chievement is necessary to ensure the attainment of the ultimate objectives, 


ri ; 
"The Classical Investigation: The Work of the First Two Years," The Clessical 
ee nan 


Journal, XVIl1l (due, 1925), p. 548. 


2nmne Classical Survey: A Preliminary Report," The Classical Journal XVII 
(October, 1921), pp. 16 - 27. ies 
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but which may cease to function after the school study of Latin; for example, 


the ability to conjugate a Latin verb or to translate a passage from Caesar. 

The indispensable primary immediate objective in the study of Latin is 
progressive development of ability to read and understand Latin.+ Without 
this it is not to be expected that the ultimate objectives will be obtained. 
In the attainment of this primary immediate objective several secondary ob- 
jectives are involved, such as the ability to pronounce latin, sufficient 
knowledge of Latin vocabulary, syntax and forms, and the ability to translat 
Latin into Emglish and English into Latin. 

Section 2. Procedure in 
Determining the Validity of Ultimate Objectives 

In determining ultimate objectives, a tentative list “derived from an 
examination of the literature of the subject was set up for examination. Thi 
list is as follows: 
Instrumental and application objectives: 


1. Ability to read new Latin after the study of the language in school 
or college has ceased. 


2. Increased ability to understand Latin words, phrases, abbreviations 
and quotations occurring in English. 


3. Increased ability to understand the exact md@aning of English words 
derived directly or indirectly from Latin, and increased accuracy in 
their use. 


4. Increased ability to read English with correct understanding. 


5. Increased ability to speak and write correct and effective English 
through training in adequate translation. 


Tax E Pa te ‘ 
"The Classical Investigation: The Work of the First Two Years," The Classical 


Journal, XVIII (June, 1923), pp. 561, 567. 


2none Classical Survey: A Preliminary Report," The Classical Journal, XVII 
(October, 1921), pp. 22 = 25. 
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Increased ability to spell English words of Latin derivation. 


Increased knowledge of the principles of English grammar, and a conse 
quently increased ability to speak and write English grammatically 
correct. 


Increased ability to learn the technical and semi-technical terms of 
Latin origin employed in other school studies and in professions and 
vocations. 


9. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 
Disciplinary objectives: 


1. The development of certain desirable habits and ideals which are sub- 
ject to spread, such as habits of sustained attentions, orderly pro- 
cedure, overcoming obstacles, perseverance, ideals of achievement, 
accuracy and thoroughness; and the cultivation of certain general at- 
titudes, such as dissatisfaction with failure or with partial success, 


2. The development of the habit of discovering identical elements in 
different situations and experiences, and of making true generaliza- 
tions. 


3. The development of correct habits of reflective thinking applicable 
to the mastery of other subjects of study and to the solution of a- 
| nalogous problems in daily life. 


4. Increased ability to make formal logical analyses. 
Cultural objectives: 


1. The development of an historical perspective and of a general cultura 
background through an increased knowledge of facts relating to the 
life, history, institutions, mythology and religion of the Romans; an 
increased appreciation of the influence of their civilization on the 
course of western civilization; and a broader understanding of social! 
and political problems of today. 


2. Increased ability to understand and appreciate references and allusions 
to the mythology, traditions, and history of the Romans. 


5. The development of right attitudes toward social situations. 


4, A better acquaintance through the study of their writings with some o 
the chief personal characteristics of the authors read. 


5. Development of an appreciation of the literary qualities of Latin 
authors read, and development of a capacity for such appreciation in 
the literatures of other languages. 


6. A greater appreciation of the elements of literary technique employed 
in prose and verse. 
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7, Improvement in the literary quality of the pupil's written "nglish. 


8. An elementary knowledge of the general principles of language struc- 
ture. 


The validity of each objective has been estimated in the light of all | 
the evidence which covld be collected with the resources available and within| 
the time set for the investigation. Two principal means have been employed | 
in securing these data: (1) scientific studies ,+ including tests and measure- 
ments” and (2) analysis of expert opinion. As far as possible the ined 
Investigation has sought to determine on the basis of objective data the edu- 
cational value of certain abilities, knowledges, attitudes and habits, which 
may be developed through the study of Latin, and to measure the extent to 


| 
which they are developed under present conditions or are developed under mor 


favorable conditions such as were provided in the controlled experiments. 
addition to using these scientific studies we have sought to discover and 
analyze the opinions of a considerable body of experienced teachers in the 


fields of psychology, education and Latin. 


The Four-year Course 
I. Immediate Objective 
The indispensable primary immediate objective which underlies the entir 
process for each year of the course is progressive development of power to 
read and understand Latin. This involves an increasing mastery of the ele- 


ments of the language, namely, vocabulary, forms and syntax, The relative | 


Tk... 20 P A ; . 
"The Progress of the Classical Investigation," The Classical Journal XVII 


(February, 1922), pp. 265-270, and "Report of Progress in a number of Specia 
Projects Connected with the Classical Investigation,” The Classical Weekly X 
Boril if, » Pp. “172. 
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The Testing Program Involved in the Classical Investigation Now Under Way, 
The Classical Weekly, XV (November 14, 1921), pp. 41~43. 


emphasis to be attached to these elements year by year will depend upon the 
contribution which they may make to the ability to read and understand Latin 


or to the attainment of certain of the ultimate objectives. 


II. Ultimate Objectives 
The following lists give the ultimate objectives regarded as valid for 
each successive year of the four course. The relative emphasis ordinarily t 
be attached to these ultimate objectives is indicated by the order in which | 
they are given. 
First year. 


1. Increased understanding of those elements in English which are relates 
to Latin. 


2. Increased ability to read, speak and write English. 

3. Development of an historical and cultural background. 

4, Development of correct mental habits. 

5. Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 
6. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 


7. Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of language 
structure. 


Second year. 
All numbers are the same in order as in the first year. 
Third year. 
1. Increased ability to read, speak and write English. 
2. Development of an historical and cultural background. 
3. Development of correct mental habits. 


4, Increased understanding of those elements in English which are related 
to Latin. 


5. Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 


6. Development of literary appreciation. _ 


a a 
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7%. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 


Fourth year | 


1. - 2. -3. are the same as in the third year. 

4, Development of literary appreciation. | 

5. Development of right attitudes toward social situations. | 

6. Increased understanding of those elements in English which are relate 
to Latin. | 

7. Improvement in the literary style of the pupil's written teglish. | 


| 
| 


3. The Content of the Course in Secondary Latin 


i 
| 
Section 1. Introduction | 


This section deals with the problem of determining what content provides 
the most effectual means for the progressive development of power to read anal 
understand Latin and for attaining the ultimate objectives regarded as valid 
for the various years of the course. | 

These two fundamental aims, namely, attainment of the immediate and ulti 
mate objectives should be concurrent and mutually supporting throughout the 
course from the very beginning of Latin all the way to the end. 


The reading material selected should be of such a character as to pro- 


Latin and at the same time to make the largest possible contribution to at- 
tainment of those objectives which depend primarily on the thought-content, 
such as development of a general historical background and development of 


| 
vide the best basis for developing progressive power to read and understand 
| 
| 
| literary appreciation. Again, the vocabulary and syntax to be included and | 

| 


| emphasized in the reading material for the earlier period should be such as 


| to contribute directly to progressive power to read and understand Latin a 
| 


5 


| 15 


related elements in English and for the learning of modern languages. Simi- 
larly, the methods employed in the comprehensiom of the Latin sentence should | 
be such as to contribute also to development of correct habits of reflective 
thinking, and the methods employed in the learning of vocabulary, forms and 
syntax should be such as are valid for the mastering of Latin itself, and for 


| 

developing correct mental habits generally. | 
| 

| 

Section 2. Procedure | 
{ 


The problem of framing recommendations regarding the content of the 


secondary course in Latin resolves itself into two complementary questions: . 

1. What content appears to provide conditions most favorable for the | 
fullest attainment of the objectives determined upon as valid? 

2- What reorganization of the present content should be made to ensure | 


the fullest attainment of these objectives? 


information were used in the evaluation of objectives, namely, scientific 


studies, including tests and measurements, and analysis of opinion. 


Section 3. Examination of the Present Content of 
the Course in Relation to the Attainment 


| 

In securing data bearing on the problems of content the same sources of 

| 

| 

/ 
of the Objectives Determined upon as Valid 


the judgment of teachers indicates that the present content of the four-year 
Latin course as commonly found in the schools is too extensive in amount or 
oo difficult in kind, or both, to provide a suitable medium for the satis- 


| 
| 
The evidence furnished by the tests and special studies and confirmed by | 
H 
| 
| 
factory attainment of the objectives which were determined upon in the pre- | 

| 


ceding chapter as valid for the course in secondary Latin. 
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The Uhl staltes” based upon reports from 85,000 pupils distributed 


through all four years of the course, show that the average daily amount of 


| 
P i 
‘sic outside the class now devoted by Latin students to the preparation of | 
their lessons is considerably greater in each year of the course than is re- 
quired for any other subject in the secondary school, and that even a 
! 

| 


Latin requires more time for preparation than any other subject in any year o 


the course. | 
fven with this expenditure of time there is ample evidence that really | 
satisfactory results are not at present being secured in the attainment of : 
either the immediate or the ultimate objectives. Cumulative evidence from 
many different sources indicates that this situation is largely due to con- 
gestion arising from introduction into the course of too many formal elements 


especially during the first year, too early introduction of the first classical 


author to be read, failure to include in the course abundant easy reading 


material for the purpose of developing early the pupil's ability to read Lati 


! 
t 


as Latin, prescription of too large an amount of classical Latin to be read | 
intensively, lack of sufficient variety in the choice of reading material, and 
failure to give adequate emphasis to attainment of the ultimate objectives. | 
| 
| 


Since the primary immediate objective in Latin teaching is the progressive 
| 


Latin itself instead of backwards and indirectly through the translation. This 


development of power to read and understand Latin, the pupil must be trained 


from the first to get the thought in the Latin order and directly from the 


definition of reading has long been generally accepted, at least in theory, 


and has found expression in the reports of various competent Soalene) The | 


4 . * J 
Ty.H. Uhl, “How Much Time for Latin?" The Classical Journal, XIX (January,1924) 


pp. 215-221. 


2rhe Report of the Committee of Twelve, published in the Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association XXX (1899 
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following statement, taken from the Report of the Commission on College 
Tntrance Requirements, + appears in the regular announcements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board” and in many college catalogues: 


From the outset particular attention should be given to developing the 
ability to take in the meaning of each work, — and so, gradually, of | 
the whole sentence, — just as it stands; the sentence should be read | 
and understood in the order of the original, with full appreciation of | 
the force of each word as it comes, so far as this can be known or in- 
ferred from that which has preceded and from the form and the position | 
of the word itself. 


In @ questionnaire submitted to secondary teachers 75 per cent recomm- 


ended training the pupil in purely analytical methods of procedure. 


Judd and Buswell conclude from their dhvestigation® based upon a photo= 


graphic study of eye-movements of fourteen pupils, that"analytical types of 
reading are universal and of such an order as to make it evident throughout 
that these students have not learned to read Latin" (page 126). To quote 


further: "Latin students are not taught to read. They are trained only to 


look at words. Not only so but they are so trained to look at words that it 
is quite impossible to find any system in their looking. There seems to be 
no mental devices in their experience for disentangling a comples of Latin 


words," 

| 
| 
The entire available evidence from various sources seem to be fairly | 
conclusive that pupils studying Latin in secondary schools have not succeede 


See Proceedings of the American Philological Association, ELI (1910). | 


2s00 "Suggestions concerning Preparation" in Document 101. 


4! 


! 
| 


Sc. H. Judd and G. 1. Buswell, "Silent Reading: A Study of Various types,” | 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 23, University of Chicago Press(1922) 
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in developing proper methods of reading Latin as Latin. The Classical Investi- 
|gation Committee is of the opinion that the common tendency on the part of th 
pupilssto follow the line of least resistance in their attack upon a Latin 
|sentence is largely due to our failure to provide early in the course for suf 
ficient practice with easy reading material and to emphasize the functional 
rather than the formal aspect of the elements of the language. 

The advisory committee of the American Classical League is of the opinio 
that if pupils are to make adequate progress in development of power to read 
Latin, the too great relative emphasis now placed upon the formal study of 


| 
these elements of Latin must be replaced by practice in applying these elements 


directly in the reading of fairly easy well-graded material. It is also the 
opinion of this committee that if the majority of one-year, two-year and acl 
year Latin pupils are to realize values commensurate with the time devoted to 
the study of Latin, time must be provided early in the course for the intro- | 
| duction of specific material upon which to base the definite training of Latiy 
er in applying to related fields the facts, processes, methods, and habit 
acquired in Latin. 
Stenographic reports of round-table discussions conducted at the meetings 
of the Classical Association of New Englend, the Kentucky Classical Associati 
the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and Sout 


and the Classical Association of Maryland show a general trend of positive 


opinion in favor of the following points: (1) simplification of the work of 


i 
| 
| 
the first year; (2) provision for abundant reading of suitably graded onterial 
before the first classical author is taken up; (3) postponement of the first | 
classical author until the fourth semester; and (4) reduction in the pany of 


reading prescribed and in general less emphasis upon quantity and more attentilon 


\to quality. At the meetin 
Sao oe en eed ee ee 


of the New. 


oo " 
F : 


ig 
if 


majority favored a proposed change in college entrance requirements which 


would involve the study of Latin five hours a week for four years, and ad-~ | 
| 
mission to college through the comprehensive examination or by certificate. | 
i 

| 


Summarized reports of round-table discussions conducted at meetings of 


| 
the Latin Section of the Iowa State Teachers' Association, the Classical 
Section of the Kentucky State Teachers! Association, the Classical Section off 


the Bay Section California State Teachers' Association, and the New Jersey | 


the stenographic reports. 


That the remedy for the present congestion in the course is to be found 


Classical Association indicate the same general tendencies as those shown oa 
| 
in part in a reduction of the content is further indicated by the fact that | 
an increasing number of individual schools are attempting to meet the situ- | 
ation by reading an amount of classical Latin considerably less than that 
prescribed in the standard course. + 

The demand for reduction in the amount of classical Latin to be read in 
the secondary course has met with official sanction in the announcements of 
many colleges. The Adams study” based on definite statements secured from 
the admission officers of 178 colleges and universities, shows that 47 per 
cent of these institutions accept for four units of entrance credit the 
reading of classical Latin less in amount than that prescribed in the ae. 


course. 


f 
The regulations of the College Entrance Examination Board with nome 
to the amount and range of reading required sees i 

| 


| 
—— Net 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North and | 
South Dakota. 


A 2A, W. Adams, An Analysis of College Entrance Requirements. 
>see Document 101 (August 1, 1, 1919) of of the College Intrance_ Examination el 
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1.. The Latin reading, without regard to the prescription of particular 


authors and works, shall not be less in amount than Caesar, Gallic 


War, I-IV; Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the Manilian 


Law, and for Archias; Vergil, Aeneid, I-VI 

2. The amount of reading specified above shall be selected by the school 
from the following authors and works: Caesar (Gallic War and Civil 
War) and Nepos (Lives); Cicero (orations, letters and De Senectute) 


and Sallust (Catiline and Jugurthine War); Vergil (Bucolics, Georgic 


a ee a ee 


and Aeneid) and Ovid (Metamorphoses, Fasti and Tristia). 

Of 365 schools which reported that they. read in the second year the 
equivalent of the standard course, 83 per cent read Caesar's Gallic War rm, 
Of the 376 schools which reported that they read in the third year the ean 
lent of the standard course, 83 per cent read Cicero's Catiline, Manilian La 
and Archias. Of the 245 schools that reported that they read in the fourth 
year the equivalent of the standard course, 63 per cent read Vergil'ts Aeneid 


I-VI. 


Section 4. General Recommendations in 


Regard to the Content of the Course 


On the'basis of the evidence considered in the foregoing pages the ad- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| visory committee makes the following recommendations with reference to the | 
| 
reorganization of the content of the four-year secondary school course in | 
| 

Latin: | 
: 

1. That the formal study of the elements of language during the first | 

year be reduced by the postponement of many forms and principles of | 

| 

syntax until later in the course; that the formal study of some of 

{ 


these —— and principles bk, omitted d_entirel from the secondar 


——— ————— 


knowledge of these elements be emphasized throughout the course. 
2. That the vocabulary, forms and principles of syntax to be learned in 
each successive year of the course be selected in such a way as to 


provide conditions most favorable for developing progressive power to 


read and understand Latin and for attaining the ultimate objectives | 
which teachers regard as valid for their pupils. | 

3. That not less than 80 pages of easy, well-graduated and attractive 
Latin reading material be introduced into the course, beginning at 
the earliest possible point and continuing at least through the third 
semester. 

4, That this easy reading material should be such as to contribute both 
to the progressive development of power to read and understand Latin | 
and to the attainment of the historical-cultural objectives which 


teachers regard as valid for their pupils. 


second and third years. It may well be omitted from the work of the 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
5. That practice in writing Latin be continued throughout the first, | 
| 

fourth year in order to allow full time for the reading. | 


6. That the amount of classical Latin authors to be read in the standard 


t 
sae | 
the second year, 60 pages in the third year, and 100 pages in the | 


| 
four-year course shall be not less than 35 pages of Teubner text in | 
1 
fourth year. 


7. That there be enough freedom of choice in the Latin authors to be 


read to make it easily practicable for teachers to select the ew 


lin terms of Teubner text (37 lines to the page) the classical Latin in the 
present standard course amounts to 80 pages of Caesar, 82 pages of Cicero, 
and 128 pages of Vergil. 


er ee ee = 
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material which in their judgment will provide the best medium for at | 
taining during the secondary course the historical-cultural objective 
which they regard as valid for their pupils. 

8. That such additional material of instruction be introduced into the |, 
course as will provide for fuller attainment of various ultimate ob- | 

| 

| 


jectives of the study of Latin. 


Section 5. Criteria for the Selection of Reading Content, 
Vocabulary, Syntax and Forms 


A. Reading Content 


The reading of continuous Latin should begin at the earliest possible 


moment consistent with whatever method may be employed in the introductory 

stages of the study of Latin. The committee bélieves that for at least the 
first three. semesters a large amount of simple well-graded easy Latin should 
be included in the course and that the first classical author should not be 
introduced, at least in unmodified form, before the beginning of the fourth 


semester. 


1. Easy Latin 
The Latin to be read before the first classical author is taken up shoul 


be such as to provide the most favorable conditions for progressive develop- 


ment of power to read Latin and for attainment of the historical-cultural ob- | 


jectives which teachers consider valid for their pupils and which depend in | 


large part upon the presence of an appropriate content in the Latin reading | 


material. 


The first criterion to be employed in the selection of easy reading 


| 
material is its relative value as a medium for developing the power to read | 


as 


Latin. This reading material should be abundant, repetitious, simple and 
varied in form, attractive in £ts content, and carefully adapted to the ca- 
pacity of young boys and girls. 


From various sources a supply of easy reading material sufficient for 


three or four semesters can be dutaiaeee 


2. Classical Authors 
In selecting the classical authors to be included in the course the same 
two criteria should be employed as in the selection of easy Latin reading, | 
that is, the suitability of the Latin as a medium for the progressive iste lp! 
ment of power to read and understand Latin and the suitability of the content 


for the development of the historical-cultural objectives. 


While collateral reading in English, which is recommended by practically 


all the teachers as needed to supplement the Latin texts, will be desirable 
in any case the committee believes that teachers should be free to select fro 
Latin literature as a whole the material they believe will make the greatest 
direct contribution to the attainment of the historical-cultural objectives 
which they regard as valid for their pupils. 

The selection from available classical literature of material suitable 
both for the progressive development of power to read Latin and for the full | 
attainment of the historical-cultural objectives will ultimately involve a 
considerable departure from the present common practive of restricting the 
pupil's acquaintance with Latin literature to particular works of three 
authors. Of course it is probable that the greater part of the material will 


| 

| 

naturally be taken from a small number of authors, and that Caesar, Cicero and 

ciseecshrs | 
, 

The Classical Investigation, Part I,General Report. pp. 144-150 
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Vergil will continue to form a substantial nucleus of the secondary course. 


3e Collateral Reading in English 

Ninety-six per cent of the teachers filling out the general question- 
naire expressed the opinion that supplementary material in English should be 
included in the course for the purpose of developing more effectively the 
historical-cultural values of Latin, and that this be made a part of the work 
of each year of the course. Such reading should develop naturally from the 
contacts established through the content of the Latin reading material itself 
The topics to be emphasized at any stage of the pupil's progress should there 
| fore be identical in large measure with the topics to be included in the 


Latin reading content. 


B. Vocabulary 
The vocabulary to be thoroughly mastered during each year of the course 
should be selected for the purpose of providing the conditions most favorable 
both for the progressive development of power to read and understand Latin 
and for attainment of the ultimate objectives which teachers consider valid 


| for their pupils and which depend for their attainment upon vocabulary con- 


| tent. 
For the purpose of developing power to read Latin frequency of oc- 
| eurrence in the Latin to be read is the most important factor in the se- 
lection of the vocabulary to be guphasized.- Another important factor is 
suitability for oral use in the class-room. 
It is generally agreed that the one most important ultimate objective 


which is dependent upon vocabulary for attainment is increased ability to 


Lodge's Yocabula 


of High School Latin, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
| Goliege (1907) ie ae 
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from Latin and increased accuracy in their use. Other ultimate objectives 
which should be considered in the selection of vocabulary are; 
Increased ability to understand Latin words, phrases, abbreviations and 
quotations occurring in English. 
Increased ability to spell English words of Latin derivation. 
Increased ability to learn other foreign languages, especially French, 
Spanish and Italian. 
Increased ability to learn the technical and semi-technical terms of 


Latin origin employed in the other school studies and in the arts, 


sciences and professions. 
The committee recommends that from 400 to 500 words be selected for 
thorough mastery in the first year of the course and approximately 500 words 


in each succeeding year of the course. 


C. Syntax 
The principles of syntax to be taught during the successive stages of 
the course should be selected and distributed so as to provide conditions 
most favorable for attainment of progressive power to read and understand 


Latin and for attainment of the ultimate objectives which teachers consider 


| valid for their pupils and which are dependent for their attainment upon a | 


knowledge of particular principles of syntax. | 
The committee believes in a reduction in the number of syntactical : 


principles to be ineluded in the work of the first two semesters and an empha 


}sis upon functional rather than upon formal knowledge of the principles 


taught. The committee believes that this will result both in greater ability: 


|to make practical use of the principles considered essential and in a better 


| 
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grasp of the principles themselves than is commonly secured at present. 

“There is general agreement that the one most important ultimate objectiv 
which is dependent for attainment upon a knowledge of Latin syntactical 
principles is increased knowledge of the principles of English grammar and an 
increased ability to speak and = grammatically correct English. The sat- 
isfactory attainment of this last named objective involves knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of what grammatical principles learned in Latin are in 
fact applicable to English and what grammatical errors in English are sus- 
ceptible to correction through the application of grammatical principles 
learned in Latin. 

The committee recommends that the principles of syntax taught during the 


first semester should be limited to a very few repeatedly occurring noun, ver 


and adjective constructions, including the general principles of agreement an 
the commoner uses of the accusative and ablative cases with prepositions; tha 
the many noun and verb constructions now commonly included in the work of the 
first year be distributed over the work of the later semesters; and that in 
particular the teaching of the uses of the subjunctive should not be under=- 


|taken before the third semester. 


D. Forms 
The inflectional forms to be included in the secondary course should be 
selected and their assignment to various semesters of the course should be 
determined solely on the basis of the extent to which they contribute to the 
progressive development of power to read and understand Latin, 
The committee recommends a reduction in the number of forms to be learne 
jin the first two semesters, a more gradual introduction of these forms than i 


jthe common practice at present, provision for a repeated reading experience 
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with the forms to be learned, and in general an emphasis upon functional 
rather than formal knowledge both in the learning of these forms and in subse 
quent drill upon them. This will result in an earlier and surer mastery of 
the essential inflectional forms than is commonly the case at present. 

It is also recommended that an early and thorough functional knowledge 
of a few of the most important forms be insisted upon as a basis for a fairly 
extensive reading experience and that the learning of the remainder of the 
forms determined upon as desirable for the course as a whole be postponed 
until the needs arising in the later reading supply the compelling motive for 


their acquisition. 
Section 6. College Entrance Requirements 


Since less than five per cent of the pupils who annually begin the study 
of Latin in secondary schools complete the secondary course in Latin and con- 
tinue the subject in college, the question of college entrance requirements 
directly concerns only a small minority of pupils now studying Latin in the 
schools. But college entrance requirements do in fact exert a powerful indi- 


rect influence upon the course pursued by a great majority of secondary schoo 


pupils. 

The committee is convinced that if the recommendations contained in the 
report are to become generally effective and if proper freedom is to be given 
jto teachers of Latin to develop the Latin course in accordance with what they 
bdlieve to be the needs of their pupils, certain modifications will need to b 
made in present college entrance requirements. 

The committee also believes that the interest of the small minority as 

vell as of the great majority will be served best by the provision for a 


|greater emphasis upon the development of power to read Latin as latin, fore 
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more thorough mastery of a smaller number of technical facts, and for a 
larger approach to the reading of the first classical author. Furthermore, 
the results secured in the four-year English schools show that a grade of 
scholarship much higher than is commonly attained in the schools of our 
country can be secured on the basis of a considerably smaller amount of in- 
tensive reading of classical authors. 

The committee suggests that the following general modifications should 


be made in college entrance requirements in Latin: 


l. 


Ze 


5. 


4. 


5e 


6. 


See I, Kandel, The Classics in England England, France and Germany Part III. 
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That in the reading requirement emphasis be placed upon quality 
rather than quantity, and that capacity to comprehend and to trans- 


late at sight should be the most important factor in determining a 


student's qualification for continuing the study of Latin in college. 
That the amount of intensive reading to be required of candidates fo 
four units of entrance credit and for admission to examination for 
college entrance be substantially reduced. 

That the range of reading within which the amount prescribed may be 
selected should be largely increased. 

That in view of the practical problems involved in setting entrance 
examinations a certain amount of definitely prescribed reading should 
be required, but that the amount prescribed should be less than at 
present. 

That college entrance requirements and college entrance examinations 
should attach more wéight than is given at present to a knowledge of 
the content of the Latin read and to the historical-cultural ob- 
jectives of the study of Latin. 


That college entrance requirements and college entrance examinations 
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should be of such a character as to encourage the persistent use 
throughout the secondary-school period of sound methods of study. 
7. That, in view of our recommendation that the writing of Latin may wel! 


be omitted from the work of the fourth year of the secondary~school 


to be examined in Latin prose composition. 


4, Methods of Teaching Secondary Latin 


Section 1. Introduction 


While the committee is strongly convinced that the method of teaching 
Latin which will be recommended in this chapter is the method which must be 


followed if the best results are to be generally secured, nevertheless suc- 


cessful results have been and can be attained by other methods. It is mite 


that successful results depend more on the thoroughness with which Latin is | 
taught than on any one other factor. Knowledge of Latin by the teacher is the 


first and foremost requisite for the teaching of Latin. No methods, however | 
modern or however perfect, can dispense with that. It is also very important 


that the teacher should constantly enlarge and enliven his knowledge by read- 


ing and study in addition to preparation for the daily lessons he is to teach 


Section 2. General Principles determining the Selection of 


Methods of Teaching Secondary Latin 


The committee recommends the following general principles for determinin 


methods to be employed in the teaching of Latin. 


Re Sa AOE 


1. The methods of teaching should be such as will develop in the pupil 


correct habits of study. The methods adopted by the teacher can be effective 


in developing the pupil's power to understand and read Latin or in developing 
valuable general habits just in so far as they create corresponding methods 
of study on the part of the pupil. Upon the development of sound habits of 
study, permanent and general in their effect, the utmost emphasis should be 
placed. Not simply what the pupil does under the immediate direction or 
personal supervision of the teacher, but what he does by himself in his own 
study of assigned lessons is the final test which any sound method of teachin 
must successfully meet. 

2. The methods of teaching should be such as will contribute directly or 
indirectly to the progressive development of power to read and understand 
Latin as Latin and at the same time cultivate in the pupil desirable general 
mental habits, increase his fund of information, stimulate his appreciation 
of good literature, inculcate right social attitudes and train and encourage 
him to apply independently facts and processes acquired in the study of Latin 
in other fields of intellectual activity. The development of these immediate 
and ultimate objectives should be continuous, concurrent and interdependent. 
3. The methods of teaching should be such as to utilize constantly and 
to the fullest extent the previous experience of the pupil. In the teaching 
of Latin, especially in the elementary stages, this involves a knowledge on 
he part of the teacher of the previous linguistic experience of his pupils 
glish and a careful selection of those elements which will furnish the best 
asis for learning the vocabulary, syntax, forms, word-order, and general 
sentence structure of the new language to be learned. 

4. The methods of teaching should be such as to enlist the interest of 
he pupil to the fullest extent consistent with the educational ends in view. 


ther things being equal the pupil will acquire more readily, retain longer, 
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and apply more widely those facts and processes in which his interest is most 
keenly aroused. Pupils may be depended on to show a relatively greater inter 
est in class-room questions which are functional rather than formal in charac 
ter. The Grise study shows a distinct preference on the part of pupils for 
|the following types of question in the class recitation on an assigned passag 
Tell the story up to the point where the new lesson begins. 
Tell what connection this passage has with what has gone before. 
Tell briefly the story contained in the advance lesson. 
Questions on inflections, such as "How does the English word ‘mission’ 
help you to tell the fourth principal part of mitto?" 
Questions on English derivatives, such as "What is the meaning of 
‘approximate't (derived from proxima)?" 
In the case of every type of question listed above a larger number of th 
pupils stated that they liked or thought they would like to do the sort of 
thing involved in the question than reported that they had commonly been aske 


to do it. 


It is the committee's recommendation that a reading method following the 
Latin word order be regularly employed by the pupil in his attack upon a latin 
sentence. On the other hand it is a recognized fact that in the interpreta- 
ion of difficult passages it will at times be necessary to resort to detaile 


enalysis. 


Collateral Reading in Englisn 


The thought content of the Latin reading material for the purpose of 
aiding in the actual comprehension of the thought must be emphasized. Some 
prescribed reading in English should precede the detailed study of Latin se- 


lections dealing with particular events or periods in order to give the pupil 
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an intelligent understanding of the background and to enable him to fit what 
he reads in Latin into its place in the general scheme. 

Equipped with a preliminary dee of the setting of the story se- 
cured from reading in English and from class-room discussions pupils should 
then be expected to understand the thought content of what is being read in 
Latin from day to day and to understand its bearing upon the larger whole of 
which it forms a part. 

The collateral reading in "nglish should have a broader purpose than 
simply to assist in the interpretation of the Latin text read. It should be 
directed to developing familiarity with such phases of Roman life, history 
and thought as are adapted to the maturity, interest and capacity of pupils 
and as grow naturally out of the Latin reading. 


Vocabulary 


New words should first be met in an enlightening context, oral, written 
or printed, and that pupils through daily class-room practice in comprehensi 
at sight should be trained to get at the meaning of most new words through 
intelligent use of the context with the assistance of such light as is often 
thrown upon the meaning by related Latin words and by @nglish derivatives. 

There will be a proportion of new words whose meaning cannot be de- 


termined by these methods or can be determined only by too large expenditure 


of time. The meaning of such words, however, should be given outright by the 
teacher or be secured by the pupil through the vocabulary. 

The vocabulary to be mastered should include four to five hundred new 
words in the first year and approximately five hundred words in each suc- 
cessive year. Repeated drill will be necessary; but wherever practicable 


this drill should be functional and associative rather than merely mechanical 
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in character. 


English Derivatives 


If the method recommended for the learning of Latin vocabulary is actu- 
ally used by pupils in their daily study, it will lead naturally and surely 
to the complementary activity of employing the known Latin in enterpreting 
unfamiliar English derivatives. The methods recommended for the acquisition | 
and fixing of vocabulary are precisely those which will provide conditions 
most favorable for attaining those ultimate objectives which depend upon the 
application of Latin vocabulary to English and to other languages. 

Latin Words and Phrases in English 


With reference to acquiring satisfactory ability to explain the meaning 


setting, teachers who regard this objective as valid for their pupils should) 
arrange to include in the work of the first two years the vocabulary necessa 
ry for the interpretation of such material and that a definite study of the 
most frequently occurring words and phrases should be included in the regular 
work of the class, preferably in their English setting. 


Syntax 


that pupils should be trained to discover first the grammatical idea and 
next the way in which the idea is expressed. As each principle is taken up 
in Latin the pupil should be led to recognize the identity of the grammatica 
idea with that already met in Inglish and to observe the ways in which this 


idea is expressed in the two languages. The attention of the pupil should : 


a SS SE TE EST: 


be particularly directed to any method of expressing a given idea in English 
which is identical with or similar to the method used in Latin. 


The hearning of a formal rule of syntax should be postponed until the 


pupil has encountered the principle involved in his actual reading and has 

already informally identified the grammatical idea and observed the way in 

which it is expressed in Letin. A "rule" then becomes a formulation of his 
own experience that a certain idea is to be expressed in a certain way. 


Fixing Syntactical Principles 


The chief method to be employed for fixing grammatical principles oeeet 
they have been ascertained should be the use of oral and written Latin. 
Through the use of oral work errors can be immediately corrected or Ereres7 
and a sort of grammatical conscience created. The use of questions and | 
answers in Latin may well be continued throughout the course as a method of 
fixing syntactical principles. | 
All questions in syntax asked in connection with the comprehension or | 
translation of Latin passages shall be functional in character, designed to 


clarify in advance ideas about which confusion might be anticipated. 


Latin Syntax and Certain Ultimate Objectives 


A definite and strictly limited amount of specific material involving 
the application of Latin grammar to English should be included in the regula 
class-room work and in the outside preparation of lessons, and, second, tha 
this material be of two general types: (1) material illustrating those gram- 


matical principles which are common to Latin and Sap iiahend (2) problems 


For a list of grammatical principles common to Latin and English see The 
Classical Investigation, Part II, Appendix E 
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involving the application of grammatical principles learned in Latin to the 


| correction of common grammatical errors in English. 
| 
l 


i 


Latin teachers should make every possible effort to secure the coopera- 
tion of teachers of English in correlating the work in Latin and English 


grammar. Such correlation provides an excellent means of preventing the 


| pupil from regarding the study of Latin as an isolated activity. 
| 
| 


Latin pupils who are studying the other foreign languages should be 


given brief and simple summaries of the principal syntactical elements commo 


to the languages involved; that sufficient training be given these pupils in 
making the necessary identifications in actual practice to enable them to 


continue the practice independently; and that brief but systematic references 


to particular opportunities for making such corrections should be made 


| throughout the Latin course. Teachers should train pupils to apply conscious 
| ly grammatical principles learned in Latin to the Romance languages and to 


| German. 
I 


The contacts which Latin grammar affords with the other linguistic ex- 
: periences of the pupils are so numerous, close and obvious as to make this 
| phase of the study of Latin the natural agency for initial development of the 
| general habit of identifying similar elements in different situations which | 
we believe is a very important objective of the study of Latin. | 
Forms 
The methods to be employed in the teaching of Latin forms should be suc 


| 
| 


as to develop in the pupil correct habits of independent study, to contribute 


both to the mastery of Latin forms and to the attainment of the ultimate ob- 
| jectives which teachers consider valid for their pupils, to involve the use 


of association and apperception, to enlist the interest of the pupils, and tc 


| 
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| endousans the application of the facts and processes acquired in the study of 


se to the activities of life outside the Latin class. 

| No single acquirement will contribute more to the pupil's progressive 
|developnent of power to read Latin than a thorough functional knowledge of 
inflectional forms and every possible means should be adopted to secure a 
| thorough mastery of the inflectional forms assigned to the work of each 

| semester. Oral and written Latin must be used as a very valuable means to 


| 


this end. One of the chief values of the writing of Latin is the aid it giv 


i in the mastery of inflectional forms. 


! The practice of asking formal questions on inflections while pupils are 
| attempting to comprehend or to translate the thought of a Latin passage shou 
i 
| be reduced to the very lowest minimum. If questions on inflectional forms a 
! 


asked after translation, it should be only for the purpose of correcting 


errors, and the experienced teacher may eliminate the need for most of such 
| questions by asking before translation appropriate functional questions whic 
| Will make clearer to the pupils the intimate relation of forms and syntax to 


ee expression and comprehension of thought. 


The Classical Investigation-Part III 
| The Classics in England, France, and Germany 
| England 
1. The Classics before 1900 
| Until the beginning of the present century an organized national system | 
| of secondary education did not exist, and in so far as government supervisio 


tees exercised it concerned itself mainly with the proper administration of 


| trusts and endowments. Secondly, the classics were so securely established 


| in the secondary schools and in public opinion, and the influence of the 
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Re A A in which classical studies predominated, was so strong that th 
question of the value of the classics was not brought to an issue as it was 
in both Germany and France. Individuals like Sydney Smith, Whewell, Spencer 
Huxley and Sidgwick might attack the excessive claims made for the classics, 
but in such attacks the plea was not so much for the elimination of the 
classics as for adequate attention to modern subjects. 

When the Royal Commission on Secondary Education (the Bryce Commission) 


reported in 1897, it was able to summarize the situation as follows: 


"The classical languages are taught more extensively than ever, but les 
as if they were dead and more as if they still lived, rich in all those 
humanities by virtue of which they have been the supreme instruments of 
the higher culture. And they do not now stand alone; a place and a 
funetion have been found for modern languages and literatures, and it i 
ceasing to be a reproach that our schools have cultivated dead to the 
exclusion of living tongues. There has been a remarkable and growing 
use in education of certain physical sciences, in which technical and 
manual instruction has risen and assumed, especially in certain locali- 
ties, what_may in certain respects appear to be rather large pro- 
portions." 


The conviction was widespread at the beginning of the present century 
that the study of the classics trained in precision of thought, developed th 
memory, cultivated accuracy and logical power; in a word, it "braces the 
faculties of the learner." The pupil acquired a sense of vigor and growth 
which comes from successfully overcoming difficulties and going forward. 
Those who could not remain in school long enough to specialize closely profi 
ed from an enrichment in noble ideas. The classics, then, were regarded as 
sound gymmastic of the mind. 

2. From 1900 Onward 
In 1900 the Board of Education was established; in 1902 the system of 


local administration was reorganized and powers were given to local edu- 


Troyal (Bryce) Commission on Secondary Education, Report, Vol. I, p. 16. 


| attained authorities in areas of a certain size to provide secondary edu- 


cation. The increase in the number of publicly provided secondary schools 


had two important consequences: it involved better articulation with the ele- 


| 


mentary schools; it meant the extension of secondary education to a new 


lientele with more varied demands in education and more diversified ob- 


| jJectives. Hence, while the classics may, with certain modifications, be said 


| 0 have enjoyed a position that was predominant and unchallenged during the 


nineteenth century, the change in the character of the secondary school popu 


lation, accompanied as it generally is by a demand for studies that lead di- 
rectly to practical results, has considerably modified the status of classi- 


cal studies in English secondary education. 


3. The Secondary School System 


a 


An analysis of English secondary education is complicated by the fact 


eee 


that there is no adequate definition of a secondary school. Broadly defined 
| secondary education is provided in the following type of institutions: 

(1) The Public Schools of ancient foundation and schools of a similar 
character established in the nenetsenth century. These schools receive 
pupils at the age of twelve or thirteen who have already had three or four 

| years of secondary education, including Latin and Greek, either privately or 
in preparatory schools. The curriculum of such schools is predominantly | 
classical and pupils are retained up to the age of eighteen. 

(2) The second group consists of a number of grammar schools for boys 
and high schools for girls in which the normal age of entrance is nine or 
ten and in which a large percentage of the pupils remains to the age of 
eighteen. From the point of view of the curriculum greater variation is 


found here and more attention is given to modern subjects. From the point 
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unknown. 
schools to submit accounts of themselves to the Board of Education, no report 
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of view of scholarship many of the boys' schools rank as high as the Public 
! 
| eukaeta in the competitive examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. 


(3) The large number of private schools, ranging from small schools run 


bodies, constitutes the third type. The number of schools in this group is 


ee private profit to large institutions under the management of governing 


Although the Education Act of 1918 for the first time required suc 


on these statements has yet been published. The quality of these schools 
varies considerably; in most the traditional curriculum, including Latin, is 
to be found. Indirectly some kind of standardization is provided by externa 
authorities, but so far as the central authority is concerned there is no 
supervision over them. 

(4) The fourth group consists of secondary schools provided by local 


educational authorities and maintained out of local taxes with state aid. 


| This group is rapidly increasing in numbers and is reaching out to a new 


mentary schools and work on a secondary level is begun at about the age of 


twelve. The majority of the pupils leaves between the ages of fifteen and 


class of the population. The schools are closely articulated with the ele- 


sixteen and only a small minority remains up to the age of eighteen. In 


general character this group corresponds most nearly to the American public 


| high school with the exception that the differentiation is courses has not 


advanced as far and vocational education proper is not given. Hence if infer 


ences generally applicable to American public secondary education are to be 


; drawn from the English schools, they would be found not in the so-called 


Public Schools which merit high regard on other grounds, but in the council 


secondary schools, within which the future of a widely diffused English 


' 4, The Present Position of Latin 
Although the English system of secondary schools is not centrally organ- 
Saale and examination of a number of Latin programmes brings out certain uni- 
bes tendencies, more particularly on the scope of the work covered in the 
first year, and reveals only one case out of thirty-six in which a classical 
author was begun at this stage. The general practice is to devote the first 
oe to laying a sound foundation in accidence, syntax and vocabulary, which 
is acquired by means of an easy reader. In a number of schools, fourteen ou 
| or the thirty-six, whose programnes were examined, a Latin author is not in- 
peerer until the third year. During the first two years more attention is 
ate to prose composition than is usually found in American public high 
schools. Caesar appears to be most commonly found as the first Latin text t 
be studied, varied occasionally with Ovid and, in one case, Eutropius. The 
| greatest variation occurs in the third year in which selections from some of 
fe following authors are found: Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Ovid, 
Vergil and Horace. The same authors furnish the body of material read in th 
| fourth year, with a considerable amount of practice in reading and translating 
unseens, The amount of time usually given to Latin varies from four to five 


periods of forty-five minutes each a week with preparation at home for each 


lesson. 


In general the chief differences between the English and American prac- | 


tices do not lie so much in the amount of ground covered as in the care given 


|j to laying a sound foundation through abundant easy reading accompanied by 


drill in grammar in the things essential to the later and more intensive 


reading, translation and composition. Secondly, there is a wider range of | 
1 


| authors selected for translation. a in nisi ease the study of Latin | 


“is accompanied by a parallel study of Roman history. One important point to 


| be emphasized is that the English pupil as a rule reaches the standards ex- 
ee from an American public high school graduate from one to two years 
Pee while in the schools which retain pupils to eighteen -— that is, 


aah which complete a six- or seven-year course in Latin — the work of the 


| 
| 


last two years reaches the level of college work in this cowtry. 


France 


1. The Classics before 1902 


The study of the classics as an essential part of academic secondary 


education has been more strongly established in France than in Germany. Wit 
the exception of the attention given to modern subjects by the Port Royalists 


and the Oratorians in the seventeenth century the classical tradition, be- 


cause secondary education was mainly in the hands of the Jesuits, was virtu- 


ally unquestioned until the Revolution. The attacks then made on a type of 
education closely associated in the popular mind with the aristocracy were 


but short-lived, for the lycées were restored by Napoleon in 1802. Writing 
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of the first quarter of the nineteenth century Sarcey declared: 


"The whole world, teachers, parents, and pupils, had faith; all equally 
believed in the superiority of classical instruction as formulated in 
the programmes. Latin and Greek counted not a single sceptic.... The 
teachers were supported and encouraged by this universal approval." 


ee 


This statement, however, was not wholly correct, for it was at this time 
| that a demand began to appear for the introduction of scientific courses pre 


| 
| pering for industry and agriculture, a demand which met with the support of 4 


the Minister of Public Instruction, Vatimesnil, in 1829. The fortunes of the 


movement to supplant or to supplement the classical courses with modern sub- 


Touoted by Weill, G., Histoire de 1'Enseignement Secondaire en France 1802= 
j 1920, , Paris, > _1921, Ps Of nn eS 
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astical reasons as by the exigencies of industry and agriculture. In genera 


the monarchists stood strongly for the classics and the republicans for moder 


and did little to shake the general faith in their value. 


There was a demand for increased facilities for secondary education 


coupled with a demand for greater opportunities for the study of modern sub- 


jects with a strong practical bias. At the same time there was a marked 
feeling that the classical course had too long enjoyed privileges which 
should now be thrown open to all. On the other side there was equally stron 
opinion that any letting down of the barriers would lower the standards of 


higher education and would flood the liberal professions and the civil ser- 


: scientific instruction. The attacks on the classics remained unavailing 
1 


vices with more candidates than could be absorbed. Fundamentally the unrest 
represented a movement for greater elasticity in the secondary school cur- 
riculum and the establishment of modern subjects as fit rivals of the clas- 
sics. 

To settle the many questions that for a decade had disturbed the whole 
country, for to a remarkable degree the whole of the French public, lay as 
well as professional, showed an active interest in the problem, the Chamber 
of Deputies on December 12, 1898, authorized the Parliamentary Commission on 
Education to institute an enquiry into the status of secondary education. M 


Alexandre Ribot was appointed President of the Commission which sat from Jan 


very 17 to March 27, held thirty-eight sessions, and received one hundred and 


ninety=-six depositions from officials in the educational service, teachers 
universities and secondary schools, distinguished laymen, chambers of com- 


merce, and local administrative authorities. All but the last two gave evi- 


dence in person before the Commission; an opportunity was_afforded them to 
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4 
| prepare their replies in advance in answer to a questionnaire. | 
i 


| 
| The final stage in a discussion that extended over three years was 
i 


\ 
i reached in January, 1902, when the Minister of Public Instruction addressed 


a letter to M. Ribot in which he accepted the proposals of the Commission for 
the revision of the system of secondary education. The classical and modern 


courses were to be established side by side leading to a single baccalaureat 


the first covering the first four years and culminating on the basis of an 
internal examination in a certificate of secondary studies. The whole syste 
was to be more flexible and provide for greater variety of choices. As the 
last word in the controversy on the classics the following statement merits 
quotation: 
"The study of classical antiquity has conferred on the French genius a | 
clarity and elegance that are incomparable. It is through it that our 
ae gr our letters and our arts have shone with such brilliant 
elat: it is through it that our moral influence has enjoyed a soverei 


power in the world. The humanities should be protected against all at- 


| 
| 
at the end of seven years. Each course was to be divided into two cycles, 
| 
| 
1 
tack and strengthened. They form part of our national heritage. The 


classical spirit is not, as some claim, incompatible with the modern 
spirit. It belongs to all times because it is the clear and free culti 
vation of reason, the research into harmonious and simple beauty in all 
| manifestations of thought." 
2. Plan of 1902 
| The new system was established by a Ministeriel Decree of May 31, 1902. 
| It provided for a course of study of seven years divided into two cycles of 
four and three years each respectively. The first cycle allowed a choice of 
two sections, one with Latin and the other emphasizing French, sciences and 


drawing. Pupils, desiring to specialize in the classics, could begin Greek 


in their third year. The curricula of the first cycle were intended to 


denquete, Vol. VI, Second Supplementary Report, sppendix Ls. Pe Me 
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| sesnt "a sum of acquired knowledge, coordinated so as to form a whole, and 


| complete in itself." At the close of this cycle pupils could on the basis of 


rue record and the recommendations of the faculty obtain a certificate of 
eee studies (certificat d'études secondaires du premier degre). 

In the second cycle students could elect one out of four sections, as 
follows: (1) Latin and Greek; (2) Latin with a more advanced study of modern 


languages; (3) Latin with a more complete study of the sciences; (4) Modern 


languages and sciences without Latin. The duratim of each course was two 


i 

| 

| years, at the close of which students could present themselves for the first 

| 

| part of the examination for the pacealaureat. In the last year a choice was 

per? between specialization in philosophy or mathematics, followed by the 

| second part of the examination for the baccalauréat. 

| The new Regulations concerning the distribution of subjects, issued on 
e 31, 1902, provided for a total of twenty-six hour periods in Latin in th 
first cycle, followed by nine hours a week in the second cycle for classical 
, Specialists (Section A), seven hours a week and two optional hours for the 
‘uneatelinst Languages group (Section B), and seven hours a week for the 

: Latin-Science group (Section C). To Greek which was begun in the third year 

| six hours a week were assigned in the first cycle, and ten hours in the 

| second cycle. In the classe de philosophie four hours a week might be elect 


ed in both Latin and Greek in Section A, and two hours a week in Section B. 


: This distribution represented a considerable reduction from the time provided 


| under the old Regulations for Latin, a total of thirty-nine hours in the 
first six years, and for Greek, a total of twenty-one hours, with no ancient | 


languages in the last year of the course. 


——— 
<= 


The Regulations concerning the programmes of teaching (issued May 31, 
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1902), wh which prescribed in detail the amount of work to be c covered and the. | 
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/methods, introduced but slight modifications and those were confined mainly 


| t0 the scope and teaching of grammar. The change was mainly in the direction 
lo simplification and less emphasis on irregularities. To put it in another 
way, the emphasis was now shifted from the intensive study of formal grammar 
to the selection of those parts directly pertinent to the stage of reading 
; reached by the pupils. 
| Gramaar, both Greek and Latin, was studied in every class progressively, 
| first as a separate study connected with simple exercises followed by constan| 
revisions wntil in the last years it was taken up in the general work. At 
the same time the Regulations warned against devoting too much time to gram- 
mar: 
"Tt is a mistake still made by too many masters to make the grammar 
lessons too long, and to iasist on their being learned by heart; they 
are desired to give up this practice....It must at once be added that a 
certain number of teachers have already made successful efforts to sim- 
plify the teaching of grammar." 
Exercises, both written and oral, formed a part of the work of every 
/class as well as written translations in French. Free composition in Latin 
“was not taken up wmtil the fifth year. Exercises in prosody metrical order 


[* begun in the third year; original, Latin verse writing was not required. 


From the fourth year a manual of the history of Latin literature was pre- 


' seribed, and a similar book in Greek was introduced in the third year of the 
| 
| study of that language. 


The study of ancient history was begun in the lowest class with one and 


;@ half hours a week. Obviously nothing more was attempted at this stage th 
i 
| to give a broad outline of the chief features. The intensive study of the 


|| history of Greece and Rome was again taken up in the fifth and sixth years 
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| sical and Latin-Modern Lenguages sections. Political and military history 
was reduced to a minimum, the major part of the prescribed syllabus being de- 


| 

‘ine to the story of Greek and Roman civilization, social and economic org 
i 

iecueine and institutions. The usual method of instruction in this subject 
| 

| was the lecture, the pupils taking notes and making summaries as the work 


are ia 
H Referring to the status of Latin, M. Viviani in his report on the budge 
for 1913: 


"Latin studies are not on the decline and we would wish that those who 

| protest so vigorously against the present would take the trouble to ex- 
amine the statistics....This year the actual facts again disprove these 
statements. The reform is nine years old, but never under the ancient 

F regime did the classes in Latin have more pupils than the sections A 

i (Latin-Greek), B (Latin-Modern Languages) and C (Latin-Sciences). It is 
the last section which appeals to most pupils. In this we must rejoice; 
| in the contact of Latin and science the young mind is aroused at once t 

works of the imagination and of reason." 


3. The War and Secondary Education 


The war directed considerable attention to the system of secondary edu- 


, cation for boys, and probably more discussion centered around this problem 
| than around any other. The education of adolescents gave rise to a large 

bisameer of questions. If the schools were to play an important part in the 
| restoration of the country, and if a new generation was to be built up to re 
“pair the ruins of the past four years, it was urged that the whole structure 


| of adolescent education must be revised with a view to differentiation. 

| The real issue was, therefore, how to modernize the general education 
" 

that was considered almost universally to be essential, how to redefine 


culture in modern terms, how to organize a liberal education adapted to the 
| 


| 


i 
vais ae portant Fixation du Budget General de l'ixercice, 1913, p. le. 
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| needs of modern society. As in Great Britain and Germany this problem re- 


| 
| 
‘solved itself into a consideration of the value of the classics. Those who 
| 


denied the classical origin of French culture were those who would at once 


| abandon the classics. The majority of those who discussed this question, 


i 
| however, was agreed that French culture was continuous with Latin, and that 


| 


| Latin must, therefore, be the basis of an education that aimed to impart 


! 
| 


_French culture, to strengthen the French points of view, and to fortify 


, national ideals. A classical education, it was felt by many, was all the 

| nore necessary as the source of an ideal of humanity which was essential for 
i\ 

| the development of moral ideas and the evolution of society. The failure of 
f 


: | 
| classical education had not been inherent in the subjects taught, but in the | 
It | 

| 


methods employed, in the emphasis on erudition rather than on their spirit. 
It was even suggested that the Latinless course be eliminated from the = 


| ary schools and relegated to the higher primary schools. 


h. Plan of 1923 
On May 3, 1923, the President issued a Decree. He pointed out that 


| offered in the higher primary and technical schools, much improved since 190 
! 


He urged the introduction of a common course for all secondary school pupils 
| consisting of the ancient languages. Latin and Greek were required as part 
of the first four years of the course at the end of which pupils will have 
' attained a sufficient maturity to make a choice between classical and modern 
| coursese All pupils follow the same courses in science. In order to ensure 
: the attainment of a prescribed minimum of classical studies all pupils who 


i t 
| intend to present themselves for the baccalaureat must pass an examination | 


| in Latin and Greek, leading to the certificat classique elementaire. On thi 


| 
i 
} ample opportunities for training for practical and technical careers were 
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& school course a paccalaureat, with a single sanction regardless of the 


| 


| 


eee schools in October, 1923. 


‘basis of a common culture it is possible to grant at the close of the second- 


) specialization in the latter part of the course. In presenting the Decree 


the Minister recommended that it become effective for the entering class in 
| 


on May 3, 1923, are as follows: 


tables, the standards and methods of admission to each class, the award of 


scholarships, and its applications to the secondary education of girls. The 


The pertinent sections of the Decree, promulgated by President Millerand 


Article 2. All pupils pursue the same course of studies during the 
first four years. Apart from other comnon subjects Latin is compulsory 
during the first four years (classes de sixieme, cinquieme, quatrieme, 

et troisieme), and Greek for two years (classes de quatrieme et troi- 
sieme). | 


Article 3. In the classes de seconde et de premiere pupils have a 
choice between a classical course and a modern course. In the classical) 
course Latin is continued as compulsory and Green as optional. Pupils 
who pass the supplementary tests in Greek will benefit, for purposes or 
admission, from special advantages to be determined in the decree re- 
lating to the conduct of the baccalaureat. The time given to Greek is 
divided for those who do not continue the subject between French and a 
modern language. 


In the modern course Latin and Greek are replaced by a more advanced 
study of French and of a second modern language. 


Article . From the classe de sixieme to the classe de premiere the 
programmes and hours for sciences are the same for all pupils. 


Article 5. The classes in philosophy and mathematics are open to the 
pupils who pass from the classe de premiere irrespective of their optio 


Article 6. The baccalaureat is the single sanction of secondary edu- 
cation. 
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Every candidate at the time when he registers for the first part of the 
baccalaureat must furnish proof of a knowledge of the fundamental commo 
classical studies by showing that he has successfully passed a special 
examination, consisting of two written tests, one in Latin and the othe 
in Greek, and taken two years before the baccalauréat. 


The Decree is to be amplified in detail as to courses of study and time 
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"Decree went into effect on October 1, 1925, for the lowest entering class in 


_secondary schools. The following chart represents the new organization of 


| 
| secondary schools which will be developed as a result of this Decree. 
} 


Baccalaureat 
| AGE 
| 17-18 PHILOSOPHY OR MATHEMATICS 
| 
LATIN AND GREEK LATIN MODERN LANGUAGES 
H A At B Second 
i; 
1 
| 16-17 Premiere Premiere Premiere Period 
| 15-16 Seconde Seconde Seconde 
: 
i 1 
Certificat Classique Elémentaire 
| aver ; 
) 1h-15 Troisieme (Latin and Greek) 
i 
13-1) Quatriéme (Latin and Greek) 
: First Period 
12-13 Cinquieme (Latin) 
i 
| 11-12 Sixieme (Latin) 


| The new programmes for carrying the Decree into effect were issued in 
i December, 1923, and were supplemented by further Orders issued in March, 

| 192). The programmes give the distribution of time for the syllabi and for 
each subject; these are presented below. By the Orders issued in March, 

» 192), special courses in the classical languages are to be established to 

| facilitate the transfer of pupils from higher elementary and technical 
schools and to enable them to catch up with those pupils who entered the 
secondary schools at the beginning of the course. Further, all candidates 
| for the baccalaureat are required to possess the certificat d'études clas- 
' siques; this will normally be obtained at the end of the first four years, 


- but students who transfer from non-classical schools to approximately the 


50 


| 
(fifth year of the secondary course will be required to pass tests in Latin 
| 


i 
| 


jand Greek at the time when they present themselves for the baccalaureat. An _ 
(Order issued in the same month now makes it possible for girls to pursue the 


| 
| same classical course as boys but with some modifications in the time-schedul 
| 


‘to permit the inclusion of household arts subjects; at the same time the old 


| : : - 2 
/non-classical course established more than forty years ago is retained for 


1 


i 


those girls who do not intend to proceed to the baccalaureat. 


5. Modification of Plan of 1923 
The political change which brought into power the Ministry of M. Herriot 
‘has among other consequences an important modifying effect on the Plan of 
1923. By the Decree of M. Albert, the new Minister of Public Instruction, an 
alternative to the classical requirements is authorized. The modification is 
announced as temporary and as subject to more definite formulation later. In 
explaining the modification M. Albert expressly states that the classical 


course will be strongly maintained alongside of a modern course, the aim of 


“which will be through an emphasis on modern humanities to obtain from modern 
F dondoutes the same results as are derived from the classical humanities. It 
ee not proposed to abandon the Plan of 1923, but simply to modify it as above 
| mentioned, and it is not proposed to return to the Plan of 1902. The text of 


| the modification and the reasons therefor are published in the Journal Offic- 


i 
) iel for August 12, 1924, 192), and are fully commented on in Le Temps for 
i 


| August 13, 192). M. Berard has given notice of an interpellation which will 
| bring the matter before the Chamber of Deputies. The final disposition of 
| 


the modification seems to be contingent on the political fortunes of the 


i 
i 
( lsee Kandel, I. L., The Reform of Secondary Education in France 
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Germany 


i 1. The Classics before 1890 


The recent history of secondary education in Germany and with it of the 


status of the classics began in 1889. The educational discussions of the 

| preceding ten years which produced a bewildering chaos of proposals for re- 

| form centered ultimately round the fundamental question of the type of higher 
ee most suited to modern needs and the political, social and economic 


i 

| demands of the time. Only in the light of this question can the subsequent 
i 

| discussions of the position of the classics in modern education be appreciated. 
| 
Largely through the influence of Wilhelm von Humboldt and the Neo-Human- 
! 

! 


(phiie : ; S 3 le 
“istic movement the classical Gymnasium had acquired a position of preeminence 


“which, though frequently challenged throughout the nineteenth century, had 


‘never been seriously threatened. The Gymnasium was virtually the only school 


that gave access to the university and thus to the professions and important 


positions in the State.l It was assumed, and the practical effects encourag 


| 


| the assumption, that the classical training of the Gymnasium alone imparted 
! 
| detail which were essential for positions of leadership in the State. Bonitz 


! | 
| 


| that clearness and precision of thought, that accuracy and trustworthiness i 


vas a member of the Prussian Ministry, might make certain concessions, as he 
| 


“aia in 1882, to the modern demands by slightly reducing the number of hours 
ge Latin and Greek and transferring them to French, science and mathematics, 
but the character of the Gymnasium remained practically the same. 


The opposition was joined by the wealthy middle classes who had prosper 
I as a result of the increased commercial activities following the Franco-Prus 


| 
| 


| Sian War and who, though keenly interested in education, were opposed to a 


lsome modifications, allowing university entrance to graduates of the Real- 
Realschule_had been made, but_these did not. impair the as- 


_gymasium_and Ri 
- of the Gymnasium. 
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| tyee of education that Becca th them at least intiquated and rooted only 


jin tradition, and preparatory only for the universities and the professions. 


This discontent with the Gymnasium, however, did not extend to the study of 


| tes classics so much as to the prevailing methods, which failed to impart the 
i 


| type of liberal education which this group desired as a preliminary to en- 


ca into industrial and commercial life. The result was that the Gymnasi- 
| { 


um, frequently the only secondary school available in a small town, suffered 


t 


Pecetnae’s from the loss of students who had obtained the chief objective of 


(their education, the one-year military privilege, after an attendance of _ 
or seven years. 
if 
To the discontent of the humanists within the schools and demands of the 
| world of commerce was now added a new note of criticism born of a rising 

H 

| sense of national self-consciousness which was to culminate in the disaster 
| of 191. The schools had failed to develop that loyalty and patriotism need- 
i 

“ea to stem the rising tide of social democracy. For this result and for the 
| tie number of agitators drawn from the ranks of secondary school graduates 

| who were not fitted to take their place in a practical work-a-day world (the 
Hungerkendidaten of Bismarck) the narrow classical routine of the Gymnasiun, 


with its face turned to the past, was held to be responsible in large conan 


Not only did they ignore all that was valuable in the national history and | 
literature, but they failed to bring out those permanent humanistic and civi 
values that are inherent in a proper study of the classics. This national- 
istic-patriotic group did not deny the value of the classics as a part of 
general culture; they desired its studies to be more sharply pointed to 
modern needs and more attention to be given to the cultivation of a national 
istic and patriotic spirit through adequate devotion to national history and 


t 
t 
ha national literature. 
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Soon after the Kaiser came to the throne he assumed the leadership amon 
| 
| 


' those who demanded reform and represented both the group that sought for im- 


| provements within the Gymnasium and the group that emphasized the national- 
i 

| istic tendency. The middle group, represented by the Verein ftir Schulreform 
i 
| hea already in 1888 presented to the Ministry a petition with 2,000 signa- 


| tures requesting a conference on school reform. The conference met in Berlin 


! 
| 
| 
| 
] 


i 
on December , 1890. | 


Much was expected of this Conference. It was thought that it would 


f 2. Conference of 1890 
| 


settle the long-debated question of the equivalence of secondary schools, or 


| 
i 
, to put it more broadly, would recognize as of equal validity for modern 


| times the classical and modern types of education; that it would define the 
meaning of a liberal education suited to contemporary needs; that it would 
recommend im provements in internal organization, such as better facilities 
for articulation and transfer; that it would give new life to the study of 
the classics; and, finally, that it would give form to the proposed oe 


! 
istic tendencies. The expectation that the Conference would be open-minded | 
| 


was shattered when the list of members was published. It was recognized tha 


although the forty-four members were all men of eminence, the majority was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the traditional classical school. Paulsen, indee 
| stated that the purposed@ of the Conference appeared to be (1) to oppose the 
| movement for "Real" schools, and (2) to protect the position and organizatio 
: of the Gymnasiun.? 


{ 
| Fourteen questions were submitted for consideration, of which the third 


| fourth and fifth definitely dealt with the place of Latin and Greek in the 


curriculum. The third question raised the problem of the advisability of re- 


| ducing the time allotted to the classics in the Gymnasium, of introducing 


English as an elective in place of Greek, and of dropping in Prima the Lati 


essay and the written translation into Greek; the fourth question dealt with 


| the fifth with the possibility of equalizing the provisions for both Latin 


| 

t 

| 

| 

| 

| the desirability of reducing the hours for Latin in the Realgymnasium; and 
t 

| and modern languages in small places that did not already provide the three 
} 

| 


| types of secondary schools. Except for questions referring to homework and 


, the improvement in the training of teachers, the others are of no immediate 


interest in the present discussion. 

The Conference suffered from the first from the suspicion that it was | 
| packed. In another sense it had already been influenced by the Orders of th 

two years preceding its sessions; and finally, it was dominated by the perso 

ality of the Kaiser who opened the deliberations and clearly indicated his | 
views and anticipations. "I have considered it proper," he stated, "not to 


leave you gentlemen in doubt as to my own views." The schools had failed in 


their duty of fitting "the growing generation for the demands of the present 


The Conference passed a number of resolutions of which the following ha 
| a specific bearing on the teaching of the classics: 


1. The number of hours of instruction in the Gymmasium should be re- 
duced. 


2. The hours of instruction in Latin and Greek could be reduced by 
making linguistic and grammatical training a means rather than an 
end and by placing the chief emphasis on an introduction to the 
classical writers. 


for the position of our Fatherland and of our life in the world at large.” | 


i 3. The Latin essay as an end in itself and Greek prose in Prima should 
i be dropped. 


1 lh. The chief emphasis in all cases should be placed upon instruction i 
} German, especially in translations from foreign le languages. 


‘ceineennnieeseeneemeniaaeemmeemmmmesinmanaiatniic inet aac ae 


Conference was postponed pending the examination of all the reports presente 


_— —— =: See eee —4t 
5. More thorough attention should be given to the recent history of the 
Fatherland by reducing the amount of time given to other historical 
material. 


The final examination should be simplified by substituting trans- 
lation from Latin for the Latin essay, and by omitting Latin conver- 
sation in the oral examination. 


6. 


The Conference, following the lead given by the Kaiser in his opening 
address, condemned the Realgymnasium as a compromise that could not be tes 


ated. While only two types of secondary schools were to be approved, the 


classical and modern, the classical Gymnasium was to be revitalized on the 
classical side and give increased attention to modern subjects, especially 


the mother-tongue and national history. Action on the resolutions of the 


before it and recommendations by a reform committee. 


3. Regulations of 1892 

The new Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools in Prussia 
were issued on January 6, 1892, and embodied the general recommendations of 
the Conference. To the surprise of all who had followed the deliberations 
of the Conference the Realgymnasium was retained. The most important change 
in the time-table of the Gymnasium was a reduction of the total number of 
hours of instruction from 268 hours to 252. This decrease was made mainly 
at the expense of the time given to ancient languages. While German and his 
torical narration gained five hours, science two hours and drawing two hours 
Latin lost fifteen hours. 


The change from the Revised Curricula of 1882 is indicated in the 


following table: 


GYMNAS IUM 

Latin VI V Iv WLLL OIII UII OII UL OI TOTAL 
1882 9 9 9 9 9 8 8 8 8 T¢ 
8 8 a a 7 7 6 6 6 62 
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The Conference had accepted the possibility of such a reduction in hour 


on condition of a new emphasis and improved methods of instruction. Hithert 
| the emphasis had been on linguistic-grammatical details, with a nineteenth 
_ century return to Ciceronianism. The Latin essay was regarded as the finest 
f fruit of such training, indicating versatility in the use of the language, 


; purity of taste, and judgment. In actual fact the practice had frequently 


resulted in patch-works of phrases from Latin authors without much training 


in grammatical correctness, since difficulties could be avoided. Reading of 
classical authors degenerated into a study of grammar and style to the conm- 
plete neglect of content and ideas. The teachers brought with them from the 
| universities their narrow philological minuteness and, secure in the monopol 
H enjoyed by the Gymnasium, felt no impulse to reform. These methods resulted 
| in training bookish scholars and state officials, but not men with broad out 
; Look for the cultural problems of the present. 
The new Regulations of 1692 left no doubt about the general aim of Lati 
| instruction: 

| "To enable boys to understand the more important classical writers of 
the Romans, and to give them a linguistic training." 

| The first two years of instruction in Latin were to be devoted to layin 
| @ sound foundation in accidence and the acquisition of a vocabulary. The 

| study of accidence was limited in the main to regular and the more important 
irregular forms, while rules of syntax were to be drawn as required from the 
text read. It was not to be treated as a separate subject until the third 
year, when four hours a week were allotted in the first half year and three 


hours a week in the second half year; thereafter in all classes up to Unter- 


nae in ae: Waldeck, A., Der Unterricht im a anaes and Wilamowitz- 
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the third year, and even then a suitable reader might be substituted. The 
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"prima, the eighth year of the course, three hours a week were assigned to it. 
The concentric method was recommended, the work of each year being reviewed 
, in the next until it culminated in the seventh year in comprehensive review 
of the peculiarities of style and revision of grammar in connection with what 


had been read. 


|mainly from Roman mythology and history and consisted principally of connecte 
Latin pieces and German readings corresponding to them. Construing was to 

be done in class first under guidance and then independently, followed by 

' translation at home and practice in construing and re-translating. The Lati 
and German pieces also furnished the basis for practice in oral and written 


exercises. The first Latin author, Cornelius Nepos, was not introduced unti 


reading in the succeeding years was prescribed in the following order: 


vision was made for frequent practice in construing, unseen translation and 


re-translation. Latin prose exercises, oral as well as written in the early 


Reading and exercises in the first two years were based on readers dra 


Fourth Year: Caesar, De Bello Gallico. 


Fifth Year: Caesar, De Bello Gallico and Ovid, Metamorphoses (from an 
authorized selection). 


Sixth Year: Cicero (easier Orations); selections from Livy, and Vergil 
(from an authorized selection) or Ovid. 


Seventh Year: Livy and Sallust (with special reference to historical 
instruction); selected Orations of Cicero; Vergil (from an authorize 
selection). 


Eight Year: Tacitus; selections from Cicero's Letters and Horace; and 
supplementary private reading, especially Livy. 


Ninth Year: Tacitus; a longer Oration of Cicero; Horace; and supplement 
ary private reading, especially Livy. 


Great emphasis was placed on guidance in preparation in class, and pro- 


\, 
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b Bduied read in class. A written translation into German was prescribed once 
! 


"in six weeks during the last four years. 
i The Regulations deprived the Realgymnasium of eleven hours of instructi 


, in Latin as compared with the time-table of 1882: 


REALGYMNAS IUM 

Latin VE WO 4 Why WOE eh OPE pes THEY) eOIL hy Ubyno OL wae MOPAL 
1882 La ey 6 6 5 y Avis. wie oh 
1892 Se i h in 3 3 3 3 LZ 


The requirements were similar to those of the Gymnasium for the first 
three years; the scope of instruction in grammar was similar in character 
| but limited in amount in accordance with the shorter time allowance; the 
method was the same in spirit; provision was made for periodical written 
| translations from Latin but none into Letin; the chief difference lay in the 
| amount of reading prescribed which was as follows: 
| Fourth Year: Caesar, De Bello Gallico ( or from a suitable reader). 
i! Fifth Year: Caesar, De Bello Gallico (selections). 


Sixth Year: Caesar, De Bello Gallico (selections) and Ovid, Metamorphoses 
i (from an authorized selection). 


Seventh Year: Ovid, Metamorphoses (from an authorized selection). 

Eight and Ninth Years: Simpler portions of Livy; Cicero, In Catilinam 

I, II or III; easier passages from Vergil's Aeneid (from an author- 
ized selection). 

As a result of criticism three hours for Latin in the Gymnasium and fou 
in the Realgymnasium were added in 1895 to provide for increased instruction 
on the grammatical side. 

lh. Conference of 1900 


After nearly ten years of experience under the Regulations of 1892 it 


began to be recognized generally that a final solution of the problem of 


G 
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the Gymnasium demanding further consideration, and that the existence of the 


Gymnasium itself would be threatened unless its supporters showed a readier 
will to compromise. 


The Ministry had recognized as early as March, 1900, the desirability 


of holding a Conference, which was called for June 6, 1900. Unlike the 
Conference of 1890 it was thoroughly representative. The keynote was sounde 
in the opening address by Minister Studt; either the Gymnasium must be modi- 
fied and made more modern or other types of schools must be recognized as of 
equal standing. The attitude of the Conference on the question of equal rec 
Ognition was no longer uncertain. The supporters of the Gymnasium were now 
ready to sacrifice its specially privileged position and to accept the 
challenge of proving its worth without this artificial aid. The new positio 
was recognized in a Decree of November 26, 1900, granting equal recognition 
to the three types of secondary institutions, which meant that the graduates 
of all could now be admitted to the universities, not entirely on an equal 


footing in all faculties, but at least without any serious obstacles. Each 


school was thus permitted to develop its own particular characteristics 


(Zigenart) without fear of proposals for radical reform. 


5. Future of the Classics 
Many members of the Diet, during the debate on the educational budget 


in 1915, paid a tribute to the products of the Gymnasium. The chief argu- 


ments of the friends of the classics were that the classics had always been 
and were still of essential importance to German life. Germany, they said, 
had never fostered the sterile and narrow nationalism of France and England, 
but had always given due recognition to other forms of civilization and 


shown herself ready to absorb anything that was worthy. 
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In their general defense of the classics its supporters did not close 


their eyes to the need of internal reform. They recognized the danger of | 


too much attention to grammar and exercise books rather than to extensive 


reading of classical authors, which might result in making Latin merely the 
hand-maid of other subjects or in its entire disappearance. The range of 
reading should be expanded and new sources made available for schools. The 
traditional prescriptions had been too narrow and based on a tradition of 
some two centuries. Wider and more rapid reading should be employed to show 


the historical, linguistic and cultural relations between the classics and 


German. The less radical proposals indicated a selection which closely re- 
sembled the range common in the better classical divisions in English 
schools. The more revolutionary suggestions would bridge the gap in Latin 
between the Imperial period and the Reformation by introducing the study of 
medieval authors partly to furnish source-material for instruction in re- 
ligion and history and partly to throw light on early German folk-lore. The | 
probable result of these discussions will follow the lines for Latin already 
laid down for Greek by Wilamowitz-lollendorff in 1900, that is, the compi- 
lation of appropriate selections from Latin authors of all periods to ill- 
ustrate the historical development of Roman civilization and its connection 
with the beginnings of modern culture. 

It is significant that in Proceedings of the Reichschulkonferenz, held 
in Berlin in 1920, a volume of nearly eleven hundred pages, Latin is only 
referred to in passing on five pages and Greek on one. Until the present 
the only results of this Conference and of the many proposals preceding it 
have been the establishment in some parts of the Republic of the Grundschule 
the transfer of the abler pupils to secondary schools in their fifth school | 


1ew secondary school (Deutche Oberschule) _ 
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in some places with and in other places without a foreign language. It was 


in connection with this new type of school that Dr. Kerschensteiner intro- 


duced at the Conference a resolution of the Society of Bavarian Gymnasium 


Teachers that the foreign language may be Latin 


"which is at the same time an excellent foundation for the later acqui- 
sition of English and French." 


Statistics are not yet available to show the effect of post-war con- 
ditions on any of the German secondary school types. The educational situ- 
ation is still and may for many years continue to be in a period of tran- 
sition. The secondary school system will be more flexible and more accessi- 
ble than before the war and with more opportunities for transfer from one 
course to another; the cosmopolitan school, excluding vocational and Sechuic, 
al courses, will be the common type, within which the classical studies aE 
be retained, and though begun later than has been the German tradition, will 


be no less efficient as a result of the many reform proposals emanating from 


within the classical group itself. 


Instruction in Latin 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 2) 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education 
1. The Classical Investigation 
Findings.-=- Since the Classical Investigation has had a marked influenc 
on the teaching of Latin since the publication of its General Report! in 
192), it seems advisable to preface this report with a brief résumé of its 
outstanding contributions. Its chief findings and recommendations may be 


summarized as follows: 


IThe Classical Investigation(Part I): General Report, Princeton Univ. Press,192) 
@Summarized from the report and from Mason D. Gray's Ss, The Teachin of Latin.| 


|, New Yori. By Bppleton & Co., 1920. 6.4... °~ 
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study of Latin in the secondary schools continue it in college. Sixty-nine 


per cent of these beginners pursue the study for one or two years only. The 
work of each year should therefore be so organized as to be valuable in 
itself. 

(2) Content of the Course.-- The chief evil of the traditional course 
is the congestion resulting from the requirement of excessive amounts of 
grammar in the first year and of reading in the later years. As a result 


there is neither mastery of Latin itself nor a satisfactory realization of 


the educational values of Latin. The recommendation, therefore, is postpone 


ment of some and omission of other elements of the grammatical content of 
the first year and a reduction in the amount and a greater variety in the 
kind of reading material in the last three years. 

(3) Methods.-- Comprehension of Latin is to be taught in the Latin word 
order. Much more attention is to be given to understanding the thought con- 
tent of the Latin read and less to translation. Translation when used shoul 
follow comprehension of the thought of a passage. New vocabulary, forms, be 
syntax should be met first in appropriate context. Drill should be function 
al rather than formal. Syntactical questions should precede rather than 
follow the comprehension of the Latin to be read. Form drill should be di- 
rected toward the prompt recognition of the various possibilities of a given 
form. | 

(4) Educational values.-- Since automatic transfer cannot be counted o 
to any considerable extent, the educational values of Latin should be 


consciously aimed at through the appropriate organization of content and 


method. 


2. Recently Revised Course Outlines 
Objectives.-- The immediate objective, as set forth in the Classical 


Report, is the progressive development of the power to read and understand 


Latin. This involves gn increasing mastery of vocabulary, forms, and syntax 


The ultimate objectives, according to this report, include: (a) Increased 


understanding of those elements in English which are related to Latin; (b) 
increased ability to read, speak, and write English; (c) increased ability 
to learn other foreign languages; (d) development of correct mental habits; 


(e) development of an historical and cultural backzround; (f) development of 


right attitudes toward social situations; (g) development of literary appre- 
ciation; (h) an elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of 
language structure; and (i) improvement of the literary quality of pupils' 


written English. Of the ultimate objectives, items (g) and (i) do not apply 


to the first two years. 


Content.-- The recent revisions in course content are in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Classical Investigation. These are based o 
the evidence secured by tests, research studies, and expression of expert 
opinion. The changes have been incorporated in the requirements of the 


‘ and the newer textbooks provide material 


College Entrance Examination Board 
conforming to the reorganized course. The innovations are, in general, the 
postponement of the reading of the first classical author to the fourth 
semester, a reduction in the amount of classical Latin, and a somewhat 
greater variety in the choice of authors read; a more careful selection and 


better distribution of forms and syntax essential to the understanding of 


the Latin read; and more adequate provision as well as better organization 


Icollege Entrance Examination Board, Document No. ‘ieo, Dec. I, 1926 PPe 20-2 
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| of materials for teaching the ultimate objectives. 
The practice of devoting no more than one semester to the reading of 


Caesar is at present the prevailing one. Influences favoring a wider choice 


_of authors in the third year are the withdrawal of specific prescriptions by 


the College Entrance Examination cree rue the appearance of third year 
textbooks containing reading selections from various authors. 

The reorganized course outlined by the Classical Investigation embodies 
| a consideration of the laws of learning in preference to the strictly logica 
: demands of the subject. The course appeals to the interest of the learner 
| by an early introduction of Latin stories, and by emphasis on the compre- 


hension of thought, the cultural background, and the values of Latin for 


| English; furthermore it affords the beginner a sense of progress by the mor 


| gradual introduction of the difficulties of form and syntax. 


, & 


In recognition of the variation in pupils' abilities and needs, differ- 


entiations in organization and course content are provided. In some school 


systems, for example, Baltimore, Rochester (N. Y.), and New York City, 


secbioning according to ability is practiced in all departments. In others, 


c=) 


ing ability of pupils or the length of time they pursue the subject. A 
| practice followed in Proviso Township High School, at Maywood, Ill., is to 
| place all second year Latin classes in groups, at least two per period. The 


on the basis of the pupils' records in first year Latin, their feria econnel 


grouping takes place within the Latin department in accordance with the vary 


quotients, and the opinions of their teachers as to their industry, interest 


and ambition, a superior class is formed of the very best, and the rest be- 
come a class of varying, but not too widely separated degrees of ability. 


The superior group advances rapidly, while the mixed group contains a large 


enough quota of intelligent minds to give the duller an inspiring example | _ 
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and to provide competition. Both groups complete a minimum standard amount) 


of work. The superior group do additional class and individual reading and 
writing. Although a difference in the quality of the work is inevitable, 
pupils from the mixed section may and do carry the work of the third and 
fourth years. Pupils in the mixed group who cannot carry the minimum 
standard allotment are placed in a special section and taught "Latin for 
English only." 

In the Shortridge High School in Indianapolis, Latin is begun in the 
ninth grade and pupils who will take only two years and are not preparing for 
college entrance examinations continue in a course whose objective is "Latin 


for English." In some shhools pupils may begin Latin in the eighth grade, 


taking two years (eighth and ninth grades) or one and a half (second-semeste 
eighth and all the ninth) to prepare for reading the first classical author 
Prof. Calla Guyles, of the University of Wisconsin High School, says that 


pupils who have taken two years to prepare for reading the first classical | 


author are much better equipped and can really read Caesar by themselves. 


Method.-- The method described in the newer course outlines for teachin 
| 


reading of Latin is the so-called "reading" or "Latin word-order" method rec- 


ommended by the Classical Report. “Comprehension of ideas expressed as Shee! 
occur in the Latin order must precede any attempt to translate the sentence | 
as a snotess "From the time the first Latin sentence is read, the pupil is 
required to attempt to comprehend the sentence in the order in which the 
phrases appear. This comprehension should often be tested by content 


questions and by asking for the English translation of certain phrases. A | 
clear distinction is made between the reading of Latin for comprehension wt 


Denver, 1928, p. 18. 
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the translation into English of the complete sentence or perderaphs™ "From 


the outset particular attention should be given to developing the ability to 


take in the meaning of each work - and so, gradually, of the whole sentence 
just as it stands; the sentence should be read and understood in the order 
of the original with full appreciation of the force of each word as it 
comes, se far as this can be known or inferred from that which has preced- 
ed, and from the form and position of the word itself. The habit of reading 
in this way should be encouraged and cultivated as the best preparation for 
the translating that the student has to gaaee "Read the story through in 
Latin, trying to get the thought, translate in the Latin order, omitting the 
words not known, guess the meaning of the word you do not know by (a) its 
similarity to a Latin word already known, (b) its similarity to an English 
word, (c) the context of the passage, then look up the words you do not know 


n? "At the very begin- 


and put the whole story into good idiomatic English. 
ning of his study the pupil reads the Latin sentence or paragraph at first 
as a whole, and while doing this as far as possible catches its meaning. He| 
is led to acquire the habit of suspending judgment until the end of the 
sentence or of smaller thought-units is réwdieat 
The most extreme form of the direct-reading technique is exemplified in 
the Latin department of the University of Chicago High School. The entire 


attention of the learner is absorbed in comprehending the thought directly 


without focal consciousness of words, forms, or syntax. Class procedure 


lNewark, N. J., pe 23 No date, but published subsequent to the Classical Rep 
New York State, 1931, p. 7. 


Z0akland, California, 1930, p. 6. 
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. ‘ 3 i 1 ' de 
' consists in oral and silent reading of the Latin with resumes of the content 


} in English. Free composition is encouraged as a vehicle for self expression, 
but no specific instruction in the use of forms and the application of prince 
| ples of syntax is given until the fourth semester. The plan requires an a- 
| bundance of carefully graded reading material, which is being prepared by 
the teachers who are working out the experimental course. 

In the modified form of this method, specific study of vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax accompanies the progressive development of direct-reading 


ability. During the reading, however, attention is centered on comprehensio 


of the thought. Pupils are trained to read the Latin both orally and peice 
ly with direct comprehension. Comprehension is checked by free summaries in) 


English or by answers in English to questions in Latin or English. fTrans- 


lation, when used, is the last step. 


A teacher in Denver described the procedure in her department as 
follows: "We use the Latin word-order method at first, but not so much later 
when the Latin gets more difficult. Much emphasis is placed on exact trans- 
lation and syntax. But we use the newer methods of solving the meaning of 
new words — use of English derivatives, related Latin words, context, etc. 
On the whole we stress exact translation rather than comprehension of the | 
thought." This was found to be the prevailing practice in most of the Latin 
departments visited. The textbook in use is not always a reliable indi- 
sation of the classroom procedure employed. In one department, for see eal 
in which the course of study suggests that the new Latin word be met first 
in reading, and in which the Latin textbook used begins each lesson with 


connected reading, the order of the textbook was reversed and the reading 


_syntax had been studiede 


passage was not taken up until the third day, after the new vocabulary and | 


3. Influences Affecting Course Content and Method 
Apart from the Classical Investigation, the most potent influences on 
courses of study and teaching practices are the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the New York Regents' examinations. Such statements as the follow 
ing are found in course of study outlines: "The teaching of Latin in the hig 


schools of has for its direct aim the satisfying of minimum college 


entrance requirements for two, three, or four years of the language. Subjec 
to this limitation, it accepts in general the objectives set forth in the 
General Report of the Classical Investigation, Part I, namely:..."; "The 
course of study has been revised because of a change in the College Entrance 


Examination Board word list." 


It is evident that the prestige of the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is such as to set the standard for examinations 
the country over, and the typical course is, in practice, a college-prepara- 


tory course. 


| 
h. Summary and Outlook 
The newer courses of study in Latin embody the recommendations of the 
Classical Report as to objectives, content, and teaching procedures. In 
practice, the chief recommendation of the report as to content is adhered to 
namely, a reduction in the amount of grammar in the first year and of readin 


in the later years. The reading of the first classical author has been 


postponed until the fourth semester and some variety, though as yet not very 


extensive, has been introduced into the reading offering of the last two 


years. Also, materials for teaching the ultimate objectives have been more | 
definitely organized and are finding a larger place in the classroom. | 


The suggestions appearing in course outlines as to teacher and pupil 
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| 


activities which are to lead to the attainment of the primary immediate aim 
of the course, namely, reading and understanding Latin, are not followed, 
| however, to any appreciable extent. 

Salient features of a forward-looking vrogram in Latin in the secondary 
schools as exemplified by outstanding teaching practice would seem to be: 
(a) A high resolve on the part of the teacher to awaken in the pupils a real 
ization and appreciation of the profound debt of the modern world to ancient 
Rome; (b) an absorbing interest in the pupil as an individual and a conseque 
willingness to break away from mass routine and formalized modes of pro- 

_ cedure; (c) unfaltering devotion to the primary aims of the course as ex- 
| pressed in terms of the development of desirable capacities; (d) utilization 
of classroom activities directed toward the attainment of the aims proposed; 


| and (e) evaluation of success in terms of the degree to which the abilities 


| 

ho os : - : - 

| involved in the objectives have been acquired. 
j 


| 

| A Study in Latin Prognosis” 
| By Jacob S. Orleans 

} New York State Dept. of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

| and Michael Solomon 

| DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 

| It is estimated that at least thirty per cent of the pupils starting 


| Latin in New York State do not finish the first year's work satisfactorily - 


either they drop out or fail. A recent survey of Latin in New York State@ 


| 1the Classical Journal, Volume XXIV December, 1928, Number 3. 


2g, S. Orleans and H. G. Thompson,"A Survey of Achievement in First Half Yea 
| Latin in New York State," Albany, N. Y. Univ. of the State of New York, Bull 


| Vin, Wo. 692 (1927). 
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showed that many pupils were able to master very little Latin during a period 


_of a half year or even a year. 
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Attempts have been frequently made to measure the possibility of the 
success of pupils in high-school subjects in order to reduce the large per- 
centage of failure in the first year. The present investigation concerns 
this same problem but approaches it de novo. 

The means most commonly used to measure the chances of a pupil's suc- 
ceeding in the first year of high school is the group test of general in- 
telligence. The theory underlying the use of a general intelligence test a 
that, since the test measures general ability, it will give a fairly good | 
measure of ability to do high-school work since success in high school is 
dependent so largely on intelligence. 

The general intelligence test, tests of verbal analogies, free associ- 
ation, and the like, commonly used to foretell success in Latin, are open to 
another criticism in their use for Latin prognosis. They do not measure di- 
rectly any of the processes that are used or at least needed in the study of 
Latin, though they may measure similar processes. It seems strange that for 
this very reason the aims of the study of Latin have been criticized. There 
is no more transfer in the use of a general intelligence test for Latin prog 


nosis than there is in the study of Latin to develop general mental functions. 


Factors in Prognosis 
In order to predict accurately the chances of a pupil's success in 
studying high-school Latin it is necessary to determine the influence of 
each of the following factors: 
1. the pupil's possession of specific abilities necessary for the 


mastery of Latin. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| riginality, initiative, honesty, perseverance. 


| pupil's success in schoolwork, such, for example, as number of children in 


such information. 


3. the extent to which the pupil has developed certain desirable school 


habits, such as regularity of homework, attentiveness in the classroom, o- 
lh. environmental conditions outside of the classroom that influence a 


the family, home facilities for study, number of hours a day spent in re- 
munerative work, home incentive to school success, adjustment to home life, 
to friends, and to school in general. 

5 phases of general intelligence, not included in the above items, 
that in some way influence success in high-school Latin and that might be 
measured by a test of general intelligence. 


The first factor is the most important. It refers to the actual 


processes in studying Latin with Latin content, not merely something similar 

The second factor refers, in the case of Latin, to the knowledge of 
terminology and forms of English grammar and the ability to analyze and use 
this knowledge. 

The third factor is a much more potent one than is usually realized. 
There are pupils somewhat, if only slightly, bélow average in intelligence 
who have succeeded in graduating from high school. Others appreciably above 
average in intelligence have serious difficulty in coping with high-school 
work. The reason is almost certainly to be found largely in the pupils’ 
habits related to school work and their ambitions and ideals. 


The factor of environmental influences is one that can hardly be 


measured. It can be taken into account once it is kmown. For instance, a 
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particular pupil may be advised against taking more than three subjects a 


term because of the number of hours he spends outside of school working to 


support himself. Or a pupil may be allowed to change to some other subject 


because of incompatibility with the teacher. Often the environmental nse 
ences come to the surface only when it is found that the pupil is making a 
failure of school life and his case is studied intensively. As a part of 
this study of prognosis this factor must be disregarded. 

The reference to general intelligence is stated in a manner that throws 
doubt upon the use of a group test of general intelligence for prognostic 
purposes in Latin. This doubt is justified by available data. In some re- 
spects the mental functions in intelligence tests are similar to the 
processes involved in learning Latin. To the extent to which the similarity 
exists will there be some predictive value from the use of a group test of 


general intelligence. But the available data indicate that this predictive 


value is slight. 


ing each of the five factors mentioned and then to evaluate each of the 


methods. The influence of environmental conditions could not be measured 


adequately without an unusual amount of labor and was therefore disregarded. 
The factor of knowledge of English grammar was treated incidentally and no 


data are given on this paint. 


The Prognosis Test 
In the study of first-year Latin the pupil must succeed in three re- 
spects: (1) vocabulary, (2) appreciation of the meaning of inflection, 


learning the inflections and being able to use them, and (3) the syntax. 
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a A test on mm this les son 
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the ability to learn meanings of words incidental to such other work as 


translation, understanding and use of derivation. To measure ability to 


learn Latin it was decided to construct a test for each aspect of beginning 
Latin. These tests are described as follows: 

1. Derivation — Ten Latin words with their meanings, the pupil to writ 
three English words derived from each. 

2. Appreciation of Inflection — A short lesson on the first and second 
declensions nominative, masculine and feminine, singular and plural, with 
imbibed words. A test on this lesson. 

3. Appreciation of Inflection — A short lesson on the nominative and 
accusative singular, first declension, in sentences. A test on this lesson 
consisting of translation from Latin into English. 

lh. Learning and Use of Inflection — A short lesson on the nominative 
and accusative singular, first declension, in sentences. A test on this 
lesson consisting of translation from English into Latin. 

5. Appreciation of Inflection =—- A short lesson on the first declension 
nominative, singular and plural, and third person, singular and plural, verb 
endings. A test on this lesson consisting of translation of sentences from 
Latin into English. 

6. Learning and Use of Inflection (involving some syntax) — A short 
lesson on nominative and accusative, first declension, singular and plural, 
and the third person, singular and plural, of the verb. Also the agreement 
of verb with subject. A test on this lesson consisting of translation of 
sentences from English into Latin. 

7. Syntax — A short lesson on the difference between "ad" with the ac- 


cusative to express "motion toward" and the dative of the indirect object. 
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; nutes to memorize before beginning Test 1. Of these, the pupil is asked to 
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i Latin words to give the English meanings, and five English words to give the 


into Latin. 


8. Vocabulary — A list of ten words which the pupil is given four mi- 


recall the English meanings of six Latin words and the Latin meanings of four 
English words. 
9. Vocabulary — A list of twelve words taken from those used in Tests 


1 - 7 in order to test the pupil's incidental memory of vocabulary — seven 


Latin meanings. 
This test, then, which (subject to its evaluation) may be called a Lati 


prognosis test, was given in September, 1925, in eight schools in New York 


| State. The test was given to determine the extent to which a test, composed 
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\ 1This test, in revised form, is published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 


State syllabus for first half-year Latin and was quite comprehensive, includ, 


of sample Latin lessons stressing the simpler Latin processes and using Lati 
content, would foretell the achievement of the pupils in Latin during the 
first half of the first year. Over 550 pupils took the test in the eight 
schools. The test was given before the pupils started the work of the term. ! 

To evaluate the test it was necessary to compare scores on the test wit 
measures of achievement in Latin. Accordingly in the schools in which the 
prognosis test was given, the pupils also took a Latin achievement test 
covering the first semester of the work. The test was based on the New York 
| 
ing the following: 

Vocabulary — Latin to English with vocabulary forms. 

Vocabulary — English to Latin. 


English verb forms — analysis and translation. 


_as_the New York Latin Achievement Test (1928). 9 = 


7h, 
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Latin verb forms — analysis and translation. 
: Division into syllables and accentuation. 
\ Latin nouns and pronouns — translation of isolated forms. 


Noun and adjective declension — isolated forms. 


| Syntactical analysis of an English paragraph. 

Derivation. 

Translation — Latin to English. 

| Translation — English to Latin. 

A test so comprehensive and scored objectively gives a more precise and 
still not too limited measure of a pupil's achievement. However, the 
teacher's mark should not be disregarded, since it covers the pupil's work | 
over a semester and involves a teacher-pupil relationship which allows for : 
still more comprehensive measure than a test score alone can give. There- 
fore, as a measure of the pupil's achievement in Latin, an average was take 
of the teacher's mark and the pupil's score on the achievement test, equal 
weight being assigned to each. This average is the criterion against which 


the validity of the prognosis test was measured. 


i 


The task involved is to compare the pupils' marks on the prognosis test 


| with their achievement scores in first half-year Latin (the achievement scor 
| 
being the average between the teacher's mark and the score on the achieveme 


| test) and to express this comparison as concisely as possible. 


I The Results for the Prognosis Test 

| Table 1 shows for each of the schools that participated in this study 
| the correlation between the scores on the prognosis test and the criterion 
| of Latin achievement. With the exception of one school that should really 


| not be included, the correlations. vary from .7l, to .85. These correlations 
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| determine how effective a test such as the one used may be as a prognostic 


' upon by the constructors of the test. Since the purpose of this study is to. 


| instrument, a scoring procedure was determined that would produce the highes 


i 


are based on the scores derived by an arbitrary method of scoring decided 


and at the same time the most accurate correlation. In this calculation wha 


Table 1. Correlation for each of Several Schools 
between Prognosis Test Scores and Measures 
of Latin achievement (average of teacher's 
mark and Latin Achievement Test score), 
First Half-Year 


School Correlation Number of Cases 
A o5L* 128 
B 31> 80 
C 085 52 
D 7h, oie 
E 82 ho 
F sel 25 


is known as the “multiple correlation technique” was employed. Since this 
technique is long and laborious it was carried through for only three school 
(A, B, and C). The new correlations became .62, .85, and .88. Hence it was 


| 
found that a Latin prognosis test similar in content and form to the class 


room work in Latin correlates with measures of Latin achievement to the ex- 
tent of between .80 and 085. This correlation is fairly high considering 

the fact that only one factor is measured here, namely, the ability to handl 
Latin situations similar to those involved in learning Latin in the class- | 


roome 


Prognostic Value of Measures of School Habits 


In order to measure the influence of school habits on success in the 


76 
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i habia.” The following traits were included: attention, neatness, honesty, 
| interest, industry, initiative, ambition, persistence, and responsibility. 


After each trait there was indicated a line or scale on which were marked 


| 
| three points representing zero, average, and maximum. The sum of the scores 
is a measure of the development of the pupil's habits in school work. 

The estimate is made by the teachers who had the pupils during the pre- 


ceding semester, i. e. in the eighth grade of the elementary school. This 


study makes possible a determination of the extent to which a pupil's school 


} 
| 
| habit development in the eighth grade influences, or may be used as a pre- | 
I 
| 
i 
t 


diction of, his ability to succeed a half-year later in learning high-school, 
| 


|) Latin. | 
| 


\ Although the factor of environmental conditions has not been treated as 


| part of this study, it is one that should be taken into account as far as 

| possible. The record system of a given school will provide much of the in- 
formation needed. 

: Prognosis Value of Intelligence Tests 

| 

| In general, it may be said that correlation between intelligence test 

| scores and marks in a high-school subject are between .30 and .60, depending 


| lation is entirely too low for purposes of estimating success in a school 


| subject. An intelligence test used alone, then, is unsatisfactory. 
} 


Suggestions for Making Prognosis 


i 

| 

| on various conditions. Rarely is the correlation above .60. Such corre- 
| 

{ 

| 

} 

| 

| Prognosis of success in high-school Latin may be used in one of two 


ways: to eliminate pupils, at least temporarily, from the study of Latin or 


Icornell, E. I., Coxe, W. W., and Orleans, ae ade New York Rating Scale for 


School Habits: Yonkers, N. Y., World Book plane 
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to classify pupils taking Latin so that the most capable will be in one 
group, the next most capable in another group, and so on. | 
; 


There are certain administrative problems which each locality must 


solve with regard to the elimination of pupils from certain types of school 


work. Such are questions as to whether or not the procedure is democratic, 


how to convince parents that the treatment accorded the pupils is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone concerned, what subject to give the pupils in place of | 
the subject they were advised not to take and the like. A solution of these 

| 


problems depends upon local conditions. 
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CHAPTER III 
PREDICTING PUPIL SUCCESS IN VARIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER 


FIELDS BY REFERENCE TO TEACHERS' MARKS 


Marks in Latin and Later Marks in Latin and Other Subjects 

Preliminary remarks.-- When pupils enter a teacher's class for 
the first time in a fgeshmnan high-school subject, that teacher, as a 
general rule, has no knowledge of the pupil's previous scholastic 
record. Intelligence tests may have been given at the completion of 
the previous years work, and the intelligence quotients of these 
same pupils may have been recorded in the principal's office. In 
many cases if it were not for the records of pupil's intelligence 
quotients, teachers would know absolutely nothing about the ability 
of pupils in her classes. Therefore it may be of interest to make 
a comparison between the ai ae received for the first quarter in 
particular subjects and the yearly average in these same subjects in 
order to determine whether or not there is any prognostic value in 
teachers' marks. 

Marks of pupils in the Salem Classical and High School have been 
taken by the writer in Latin, English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. It is the intention of the writer to 
show whether or not there is any relationship between the averages in 
Latin, which is taught by the writer, and the averages in these other 
subjects. 


Latin is recognized as one of the most difficult subjects in the 


| 80 


in Salem, Massachusetts, will not allow a pupil to take sophomore 
Latin unless he attains 75 per cent in Latin I. He may be advanced 
to a sophomore class in Latin if his average is between 65 and 75 
per cent and if he is recommended for advancement by the teacher. 
Pupils may pass the first year's work with an average of 65 per cent 
aaa will receive their five credits. But such pupils do not seem to 
have an adequate background to successfully pursue the study of 
sophomore Latin. 
total of 10); pupils arranged according to marks earned in Latin I 
studied Latin II and the progress these pupils made in Latin II is 
recorded in Table 2. 
Table 2. One hundred and four pupils distributed according to marks 
earned in Latin I for the entire year, and pupils earning 


each mark re-distributed according to marks earned in 
Latin II for the entire year. 


Marks Barned Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
in Latin I to show percentage earning each possible 
for the Whole mark in Latin II for the whole year or 
Year Expressed | withdrawing from the course. 


Twenty pupils were found in the writer's survey who received "A" 


grades in Latin I. Eleven of these same pupils pursued the study of 
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Latin iacche saikenewe year. Bar au edaitanddy da man students; the 
other four received "B" averages. 

These figures give evidence that a pupil who completes first- 
year Latin in the Salem Classical and High School with an "A" 
average will most likely receive either an "A" or a "B" average in 
the sophomore year. 
eight per cent of those who received "B" in Latin I had "B" averages 
in Latin II, The other marks ranged all the way from "A" to failure. 
There were six per cent "A" averages and six per cent "D" averages. 
Only one pupil out of 43 failed Latin II. 

A "B" average in Latin I cannot be used as a standard to judge 
what a pupil's average will be in Latin II as figures show the spread 


in averages in Latin II from "A" to failure. 


one per cent of the students who had "C" average in Latin I received 
"C" in Latin II. Thirty per cent, including one who repeated Latin 
II after having failed the subject, had "D" averages. The others 
either improved and became "A" or "B" students in Latin II or on the 
other hand failed or dropped Latin II. 

"C" averages cannot be used to judge one’s work in Latin II as 
the averages for such a group range from "A" to failure. 

Conclusion.-- Now that the survey has been completed in Latin 
for those who received "A", "B", and "C" in Latin I, it may be said 
that "A" students in Latin I received "A" in Latin II in the majori- 


ty of cases. In no case did a pupil receive less than a "B" average. 


If "B" or "C" averages are given to pupils in Latin I, it is imposs- 
ible to predict what averages these same pupils will receive in Latin 
II. 

who receive a "D" erade in Latin I can only study Latin II if recom- 
mended by the teacher. Otherwise they must repeat the year's work. 
Four out of the six pupils recommended passed Letin II but still re- 
mained in the "D" group. The other two failed the Latin II course. 
One of these two then repeated Latin II and received a "B" average. 

Twenty four students who received "D" in Latin I repeated the 
subject. Two received "A"; nine "B"; twelve "C"; and one "D". These 
figures show that such students obtain a much better understanding of 
the subject matter and have a better background for the study of 
Latin II. 

Nevertheless, even though "D" pupils are recommended for pro- 
motion to a Latin II class, figures show that they do not advance 
above a "D" grade and the chances are that they may fail the course. 

Conclusion.-- If a pupil receives a "D" average in Latin I and 
is recommended for Latin II by the teacher, he will usually receive 
a "D" or a failing grade in Latin II. 
pupils who studied Latin I later took up the study of Latin III. 

Only four pupils, who received "A" in Latin I, took Latin III and 
none of these pupils received an "A" average. Three received "B" 
averages; the other was given a "C", 


These figures are indicated in Table 3. 
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| Table 4. Thirty pupils distributed according to marks earned in Latin 
I for the entire year, and pupils earning each mark re-dis- 
tributed according to marks earned in Latin III for the 
entire year. | 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in Latin III for the whole year or 
withdrawing from the course 


Marks Earned 
in Latin’ I 

for the Whole 
Year Expressed 
in 


F [Withdrawal 


| 

Pupils who seceive "A" in Latin I and who later study Latin III 
will generally complete the year with a "B" average in Latin III, al- 
though it is possible for such students to drop to a "C" mark. 
pupils who received "B" in Latin I studied Latin III. Only twenty- 
five per cent of these pupils continued as "B" students in the junior 
Latin class. The others dropped into the "C" class. 


If a pupil is capable of doing "A" work in Latin I, he should be 
able to obtain either a "B” or a "C" average in Latin III. 
teen pupils with "C" averages in Latin I took up the study of Latin 
III. All of these pupils continued as "C" students in Latin III with 
the exception of one out of the fourteen. This pupil advanced to the 
"B" proup. 


"Cc" students in Latin I are practically assured of a "C" average 
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in Latin III, if they choose to take this subject. 


take Latin III, it is reasonable to believe that these pupils will 


receive "B" or "C"® in Latin III according to the records. 


——— ee eel 


records that have been compiled in Table ), students who receive "A" 


Table ). Three hundred and twelve pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in Latin I for the entire year and pupils 
earning each mark re-distributed according to marks earned 


Conclusion.-- If pupils who receive "A", "B", or "C" in Latin I 
in English for the entire year. 


Marks Karned Number Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
in Latin I to show percentage earning each possible 
for the Whole of mark in English for the entire year or 
Year Expressed withdrawing from the course. 
in Pupils Withdrawal 
enue 
Per Cent 
a | 


pOROCane ime uc poke | | 


in Latin I find English a more difficult subject as sixty-six per cent 
of them drop to a "B" average. Many continue as "A" students in 
English; others drop to a "C" rating. 

Therefore, "A" Latin I students should get "A", "B", or "C" marks 
in English. 
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English with the next largest number receiving "C" and the next "A". 


Only one student out of sixty-one received "D". 


"EB". or "C" in English. It is very seldom that such Latin students 


| 
| 
| 
It can be expected that a "B" student in Latin I will receive "A", | 
fall below a "C" group. | 


eee eee 


majority of the "C" students in Latin I get "C" in English, forty-five 


per cent receive "B" and "D". A few are found who receive "A" and 


the work in English, since the spread of averages in English is between 


"A" ond failure. 


there are also a very few that fail English. 


Very little comparison can be made between "C" work in Latin and 
equal distribution of "C" and "D" averages in English among the students 
who study Latin I. Six per cent either failed or dropped English and 
the other two per cent received "B" averages. 


capable of getting a "C" or "D" average in English. 


Work of pupils who fail or drop Latin I compared with their work 
in English.-- In this group the largest number of failures is found; 
twenty-four per cent. Still 63 per cent pass English with a "D" 


average and 13 per cent get a "C" average. Only one out of 15 rose 


B" grade. 


A "D" average in Latin I is a good indication that a pupil is 
to a 


Conelusion.-- Students who are capable of getting "A" or "B" in 


| Latin I should complete the year with "A", "B", or “"C" marks in English. 


| "D" Latin students, as a general rule, should receive "C" or "D" | 
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"A" work in Latin compared with work in the social studies.-- The 


writer discovered the following facts, which are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5. Three hundred and twelve pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in Latin I for the entire year, and pupils 
earning each mark re-distributed according to marks earned 
in social studies for the entire year. 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 

to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in social studies for the entire year 
or withdrawing from the course. 
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Marks Earned 
in Latin I 
for the Whole 
Year Expressed 
in 


With- 


drawals 
Total 412 9 55 55 22 0.7 


"A" students in Latin I received "A" and "B" averages in the 
social studies. Only one out of twenty-three fell to a "C" group. 
Therefore "A" Latin students should receive "A" or "B" marks in 
social studies. 
two per cent of those who received "B" averages in Latin I had "B" 
averages in the social studies. The remainder received an equal di- 
vision between "A" and "C", 


Hence "B" students in Latin I are capable of getting "A", "B", or 


ton 


averages in the social studies. 
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8c" work in Latin I compared with work in social studies.-- c= | 
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students in Latin I generally received "B" or "C" averages in the social 
studies. Still many could be found in all the other groups. 

It is difficult to determine what one's grade will be in social 
studies, knowing that a pupil has a "C" standing in Latin I, although 
such Latin students generally complete the year with "B” or "Cc" 


averages. 

"D" work in Latin I compared with work in social studies.-- "D" 
Latin students mostly receive "3B", "C", and "D" averages in the social 
studies. Only two per cent get "A" averages and two per cent fail. 

A "D" average in Latin I serves as a good indication that a pupil 
will receive a "B", "C", or “D" grade in the social studies. 
The largest percentage of those who fail in Latin I receive "D" averages 
in social studies. Many receive "B" and "C" averages and only seven per 
cent fail in the social studies. 

Conclusion.-=- If a pupil is capable of getting "A" or "B" in Latin 
I, he should receive "A", "B", or "C" in the social studies. 

"C" and "D" students in Latin I should be able to pass courses in 
the social studies with good averages. 

Even students who fail or drop Latin I have an exceedingly good 
chance of passing in the social studies. 
two per cent of those who receive "A" averages in Latin I also receive 
"A" averages in mathematics. The others receive "B" or "C" marks with 


the smallest percentage falling in the "C" group, as is shown in Table 6. 
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Table 6. Three hundred and twelve pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in Latin I for the entire year, and pupils 
earning each mark re-distributed according to marks earned 
in mathematics for the entire year. I 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in mathematics for the entire year 
or withdrawing ston the pe 


Marks Earned 
in Latin I 
for the Whole 
Year Expressed 
aa 


It is more than likely that "A" students in Latin I will receive 


"A" averages in mathematics. Nevertheless, some of these "A" Latin I 


"on 


students will be found in "3B" and groups in mathematics, but mostly 
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students in Latin I receive in the main "A", "B", and "C" averages in 
mathematics with four per cent getting "D" and one per cent failing. 

A "B" average in Latin I is an indication that such students 
should be able to obtain "A", "B", or "C" averages in mathematics. Al- 
though it is possible, it is not very likely that such students will 
fall into a "D" group or will fail in mathematics. 


with "C" in Latin I had "C" averages in mathematics in approximately 


fifty per cent of the cases studied. The other students received 
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mostly "B" and "C" averages with a few getting "A", a few "D", and a 


few either failing or dropping the subject. 
"C" students in Latin I are usually capable of doing passing work i 


in mathematics, as only three per cent fail or drop mathematics. ] 


per: cent of those students who receive "D" in Latin I hold the same 
average in mathematics. Many of these students do "C" work in mathe- | 
maties and a few rise to the "B" group. No "A" averages were recorded | 
in mathematics among the "D" Latin students. Nine per cent failed and 
six per cent dropped mathematics. | 

"D" students in Latin I receive averages as high as "B" in mathe- | 
matics, but failures in mathematics can be expected among such Latin | 
students. : 

Work of pupils who fail or drop Letin I compared with work in | 
mathematics.e-=- Forty per cent of those pupils who either failed or 
dropped Latin I did likewise in mathematics. Most of the others | 
received "D" grades, but there were a few with "A", "B", and ih 
averages for the year. 

Conclusion.-- From the figures presented little comparison can be | 


made between work in Latin I and mathematics, as the spread in averages ! 


in Mathematics is so much greater than in Latin I. Still, students 


with "A" in Latin I should not fall below a "C" average in mathematics. 
| 
| 


four per cent of these students fail or drop the course. "D" students 
can even attain "B" averages. But forty per cent of those who fail or 


! 

| 

"B" and "C" Latin students should be able to pass mathematics, as only | 
|! 

| 

i 

drop Latin I will do likewise in mathematics. There are some in this | 
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latter group, who receive averages as high as "A". 


ee ee ee ee 


give us evidence that only a few "A" Latin students are able to main- 
tain "A" averages in science. The majority receive "B" and some are 


found in the "C" group. 


Table 7. Three hundred and twelve pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in Latin I for the entire year and pupils 
earning each mark re-distributed according to marks earned 
in science for the entire year. 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in science for the entire year or 
withdrawing from the course. 

B D- Withdrawal 


Marks Earned 
in Latin I 
for the Whole 
Year Expressed 
in 


Zoawd 


| With- 
drawals 
Total 
"B" students in Latin I seem to be quite equally divided between 
"B" and "C" averages in science. Wine per cent rise to the "A" group 
and five per cent fall to the "D" group. No failures are recorded in 
science among these "B" Latin students. 
Pupils with "C" averages in Latin I generally receive "C" averages 
in science, but the spread in averages ranges from "A" to failure. 


Only two per cent receive "A", one per cent fails, and the remainder 


are found in the "B" and "D" croups. 


90 


Approximately fifty per cent of the "D" students in Latin I receive 
"D" averages in science. Forty per cent have "C" averages, and the 
others have "B" or fail in science. None of these pupils obtained an 
"A" average in science, as Table 7 shows. 

Seventy-seven per cent of those students, who fail in Latin I, 
pass science with "C" and "D" averages. The others are divided equally 
between a "B" average and a failing grade. 

The greatest number of failures in science is found among those 
who drop Latin I; twenty five per cent. The remaining students in this 
group conclude the year with "C" and "D" averages. 

Conclusion.-- If a pupil is capable of getting "A", "B", or "Cc" 
in Latin I he will very likely pass courses in science as only two 
pupils found in these three groups failed in science. Only four per 
cent of those who received "D" in Latin I failed in science. Eighty- 
nine per cent of those who failed in Latin I passed courses in science 
and seventy-seven per cent of those who dropped Latin I also passed in 
science. If Latin students are taken as a whole only four per cent 
fail in science according to the figures presented by the records. 
subjects included in this study are French I and II and Spanish I. 

If a student is capable of getting an "A" average in Latin I, he 
should be able to hold the same average in foreign languages. Some 
of these pupils do fall to "B" and "C" groups, but it is very likely 
that they will remain as "A" students. 

"B" students in Latin I, as a general rule, maintain "Bb" averages 


in foreign languages. Nineteen per cent of these "B" Latin students 
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rise to an "A" average and the same number drop to a "C" rating. It 
is fair to assume from the figures presented in Table 8 that such 
Latin students will not fall below a "C" group in foreign languages. 
Table 8. Two hundred and fifty pupils distributed according to marks 
earned in Latin I for the entire year, and pupils earning 


each mark re-distributed according to marks earned in 
foreign languages for the entire year. 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in foreign languages for the entire 
ear or withdrawing from these courses. 


Marks Earned 
in Latin I 

for the Whole 
Year Expressed 
in 


il 


Pupils with "C" in Latin I are found in all foreign language 


groups between "A" and failure. Two per cent received and "A" mark 

and two per cent failed. The other ninety-six per cent were divided 

between "B", "C", and "D" averages. It would appear from these figures 

that "C" Latin students will most likely pass foreign languages. 
Seventeen per cent of the "D" Latin students either fail or drop 

foreign languages with the remainder having "B", "C" and "D" ratings. 
The largest number of failures in foreign languages is found among 

those students who fail in Latin I; 57 per cent. The others pass with 


"C" and "D" marks. 


Thirty-one per cent of these who drop Latin I fail in foreign 
languages. Of the remainder fifty per cent pass with a "D" average. 

Conelusion.-- Pupils who receive "A" and "B" grades in Latin I 
should be able to pass foreign languages with "A", "B", or "C" ratings. 
"c" Latin students should be able to pass foreign languages. Students 
with "D" Latin averages must work to the limit of their ability and 
then they will probably pass foreign languages. The writer would con- 
clude from the records that pupils who fail Latin or drop the subject 
should not take upon themselves the study of foreign languages. 

Prognostic value of first-quarter marks in English.-- The pupils 
included in this study are those who at some time during their high- 
school career studied Latin I. The marks of these same pupils were 
taken for the first-quarter study of English I and their final English 
averages were likewise recorded. A total of 301 pupils studied English 
I and the progress that these pupils made,as determined by marks, is 
recorded in Table 9. 
Table 9. Three hundred and one pupils distributed according to marks 

earned in English for the first quarter of the year, and 


pupils earning each mark re-distributed according to marks 
earned in English for the entire year. 


Marks Earned 
in English for 
the First 

Quarter Expressed 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 
mark in English for the entire year or 
wether emine “708 the Sours’ 
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Table 9. (concluded) 


Marks Harned 
in English for 


Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
to show percentage earning each possible 


the First of mark in English for the entire year or 
Quarter Expressed withdrawing from the course. 
in 


Pupils who received "A" averages in English for the first quarter 
ultimately obtained "A" or "B" averages for the year. This evidence 
would clearly show that an "A" mark for the first quarter is a good 
indication under conditions prevailing in the Salem Classical and High 
School that such a pupil will at the end of the year be in either the 


"AY ax "BE" group. 


Pupils who received "B" for the first quarter as a general rule 


concluded the year with a "B" average. But a small percentage bettered 


the work of the first quarter and approximately one quarter of the 


group dropped into the "C" class. These figures show that some pupils 


who receive "B" in English for the first quarter can better this average 


for the year, but it is very improbable that such students will drop 
won 


below a average for the year. 


If a pupil receives a "C" mark for the first quarter, he will 


usually be found in the "C" group at the end of the year. His prospects 
of rising from the "C" to the "B" group are much greater than a pupil 
rising from the "B" to the "A" group. Twenty per cent dropped to the 
"D" group and only one pupil out of 132 failed in English I. 


Three quarters of those who received "D" averages for the first 


quarter remained in this group throughout the year. Seventeen per cent 
advanced to the "C" group and eight per cent became failures or dropped 


English. 


Eighty-three per cent of those who failed the first quarter's work 


in English remained in the failure column. Only two pupils out of H 
twelve advanced to a passing bracket and then only to a "D" group. 
Summary.-- In the field of English the records prove that a pupil's | 


first-quarter's average generally serves as a good prognosis of what his 


final average in English will be. Some pupils will be found who can 
better their first-quarter's average and at the end of the year are | 
found in the next highest group; others drop to the next lowest group. 
In only one case out of three hundred and one did a pupil drop to a 
still lower group. 

Prognostic value of first-quarter marks in community civics.-- In 
the field of community civics the results obtained in groups "A", "B", 
nom 


and were much the same as those in the field of English, (see Table 


101) 


Group "D" showed a decided change for the better and the vast 
majority at the end of the year were classified as "C" students; approx- 
imately one quarter became "B" students. One out of thirty-four even 
attained an "A" average and no failures were recorded in the "D" group. 

Only two pupils out of 299 started the year as failures and one of 
these two was the only pupil who failed the course. 

Therefore teacher's marks of those students who receive "A", "B", 
or "C" in communnity civies for the first quarter seem to predict the 


yearly success of those pupils quite well. These pupils usually remain 


Table 10. Two hundred and ninety-nine pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in community civics for the first quarter of 
the year, and pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
according to marks earned in community civics for the entire 
year. 


Marks Harned Pupils earning each mark re-distributed to 
in Community | show percentage earning each possible mark 


Civics for the in community civics for the entire year or | 


First Quarter Me Shorewing sron the course. 
Expressed ae Withdrawal 
1 


in their respective groups, but there are some who rise to the next 


highest group and others who drop to the next lowest group. Teachers’ 
marks of those pupils who receive "D" or fail for the first quarter 
appear to be of no value in predicting the yearly success or failure of 
these same patil 

Prognostic value of first-quarter marks in general science.-- As 
general science is an elective subject 217 pupils were included in this 
study. 

Pupils who received "A" for the first quarter generally dropped to 
the "B" group for the year but not below this group. 

Four-fifths of the "B" and "C" students remained in their re- 
spective groups. The remaining one-fifth either rose to the next high- 


est group or dropped to the next lowest group. 
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Pupils who received "D" for the first quarter showed improvement in 


became "B" students and only one-fifth remained at the same level, see 


Table ll. 


Table 11. Two hundred and seventeen pupils distributed according to 
marks earned in general science for the first quarter of 
the year, and pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
according to marks earned in general science for the entire 


year. 


Marks Earned Pupils earning each mark re-distributed to 
in General show percentage earning each possible mark 
Science for the in general science for the entire year or 
First Quarter j ing from the course. 
Expressed in 

i 


aaa 


their work for the year. Three-quarters became "C" students; one-fifth 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bight pupils concluded the first quarter as failures and only two 

| of these successfully passed the year's work. Their grade in each case | 
was "D", | 
Teachers' mark of those pupils who receive "B" and "C" in general | 
science for the first quarter serve as a good prognosis for their yearly 
work. Most of these pupils remain in the "B" and "C" groups. A few | 
rise to the next highest group and some drop to the next lowest group, | 
but never any higher or lower. Teachers' marks of other students prove | 
of less value in the prediction of one's yearly work. | 

| 

| 


Prognostic value of first-quarter marks in Latin I.-- The records 
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of pupils who pursued first-year Latin furnish sufficient evidence, so 


far as one may judge from marks actually earned, that it is one of the 


most difficult subjects in the high-school curriculum, (see Table 12). 


Table 12. Two hundred and eighty-eight pupils distributed according 
to marks earned in Latin I for the first quarter of the 
year, and pupils earning each mark re-distributed according 
to marks earned in Latin I for the entire year. 


Marks Earned Number Pupils earning each mark re-distributed 

in Latin I for to show percentage earning each possible 
the First of mark in Latin I for the entire year or 
Quarter withdrawing from the course. 

Expressed in Pupils: (ig, ae ewes |e. Gh: .D F | Withdrawal 
inl eel el 9 a AS 5 
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Students who received "A" for the first quarter were found in the "A", 
"BY, and "C" groups at the conclusion of the year. Likewise "Bb" 
students concluded the year with "A", "B", "C", and "D" averages. The 
greatest spread was discovered in the "C" group where the yearly 
averages ranged all the way from "A" to failure. A fact worthy of 
noting is that in the case of those who received "A", "B", and "Cc" 
marks for the first quarter there were no withdrawals during the course 
of the year. 

In the Salem Classical and High School there is a rule that one 


must attain a 75 per cent average in first-year Latin to become elig- 


ible for sophomore Latin. Figures show that 119 out of 288 students 
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did not obtain this 75 per cent average. In other words forty per cent 
of those who started the first-year Latin course could not according to 
the rule take sophomore Latin. 

Since forty per cent of the first-year students do not receive a 
mark sufficient to permit them to take sophomore Latin, it is very 
evident that many pupils are carrying Latin I who should not be taking 
ite A better selection of Latin pupils should be made. Then it would 
be necessary for teachers to take into consideration the real future 
needs of the pupil for Latin, e. g., if the pupil is going to college, 
does the college require Latin? Also, is the pupil really interested 
in learning Latin for its own sake? 

In the field of first-year Latin the records show that teachers’ 
marks for the first quarter are of some value in predicting yearly 
averages in Latin I. Nevertheless, they are of less value than first- 
quarter marks in other subject-matter fields. 

Prognostic value of first-quarter marks in Algebra.-- Records in 
the algebra field are much the same as those in first-year Latin. 
Pupils who receive "A" for the first quarter become "A", "B", and "C" 
pupils at the end of the year. "B” students will be found in the "A", 
"BN, "c*, and "D" groups. "C" students will conclude the year with 
averages from "A" to failure. Ten per cent of those who begin the 
study of algebra withdraw from the course before the end of the year. 
Seven per cent more fail the course. In other words a total of seven- 
teen per cent of those who begin the study can be classified as 


failures. 


Although first-quarter marks in algebra are of some prognostic 
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value, (see Table 13), marks in other subject-matter fields already 


studied are of more predictive value. 


Table 13. Two hundred and eighty-five pupils distributed according 
to marks earned in algebra for the first quarter of the 
year, and pupils earning each mark re-distributed 
according to marks earned in algebra for the entire year 


Marks Harned umber Pupils earning each mark re-distributed | 
in Algebra for to show percentage earning each possible 
the First of mark in algebra for the entire year or 
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the first quarter in English serve as a good prognosis of yearly marks 
in English. A large majority conclude the year with the same average 
they received for the first quarter. If they are not found in the 
same group, then they will be found in the next highest or next lowest 
group. 

In community civics teachers' marks of those pupils who received 
"AN, "BY, and "C" for the first quarter were a good prognosis of their 
final average. Teachers' marks in the case of other students were of 
less predictive value. 


Pupils that received "B" and "C" in general science for the first 


quarter had "B" and "C" averages for the year in eighty per cent of the 
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cases involved in this study. Teachers' marks in such cases have pre- 

dictive value. In the other groups the spread of averages for the year 

is so great that marks for the first quarter of the year have less pre- | 

dictive value. | 
In first-year Latin and algebra teachers' marks for the first : 

quarter have some prognostic value in fixing the final standing of 

pupils for the year. But in comparison with other subject-matter fields, 


teachers’ marks in Latin I and algebra have less predictive value. 
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APPEND IX 


Table 1. Estimated enrolment in foreign languages in the secondary 
schools of the continental United States in 1923-192), 
including pupils in the 7th and 8th grades of junior high 


school 
Type of Latin Greek French German Spanish Other Foreign 
School Languages 
Public 815,000 3000 165,000 28,000 305 ,000 
Private 125,000 8000 75,000 12,000 25,000 


910,000 11000 50,000 0,000 330,000 5000 


Latin 90,000. Other foreign languages combined 926,000 
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